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TROPICAL CYCLONES. 


HAvInG been honored by the publishers of this magazine with a re- 
quest to write an article upon this subject, which is just now attracting 
general attention on account of the recent terrible disaster at Samoa, I 
have agreed to undertake the task if I may be allowed to sacrifice 
literary effect to the mere statement of plain unvarnished facts. If, by 
so doing, I can bring home to my readers some realizing sense of a few 
vitally important rules for action to save lives, vessels, and property of 
any kind from destruction, I shall feel far better repaid than if I had 
written a fine meteorological essay that would probably go in one ear 
and out the other. Moreover, concrete, definite examples seem to me 
more effective in conveying ideas than broad general statements, and I 
shall therefore speak particularly of West Indian hurricanes, which 
are perhaps more frequent, dangerous, and destructive than tropical 
cyclones in any other part of the world, and are, at the same time, 
typical of all the rest. The accompanying plate will serve to make 
my meaning clearer, and the only introduction I need make is to say 
that a tropical cyclone is a great spirally-ascending whirl] in the atmos- 
phere, not unlike the spirally-descending whirl in water that we call an 
eddy. It forms in the tropics (rarely nearer the equator than the tenth 
parallel) most frequently during the summer months (July to October 
in the northern hemisphere, December to March in the southern); 
rotates in a direction against the hands of a watch in the northern hemi- 
sphere, and with in the southern ; moves westward in the tropics, pole- 
ward into the temperate zone, and eastward again in higher latitudes. 
Around it, on every side, there are broken patches of light, flying scud, 
with occasional squalls of fine, misty rain; then a ring of dense, inky 
clouds, with heavy, driving rain, gales of hurricane strength, and squalls 
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so terrific that they defy description. At the centre, a dead calm, with 
a clear sky, hot, scorching sun, and piled-up mountains of snowy clouds 
on every side. The regions where these storms occur are well defined 
in the following paragraph, quoted from a recent work of Abercromby: 
“Taking the world all over, the most violent hurricanes appear to be 
those of the West Indies and the Mauritius; then would come the 
October cyclones in the Bay of Bengal, and next to them the typhoons 
of the China Seas. The May cyclones on the Indian coasts, and the 
rare hurricanes in the South Pacific, from New Caledonia to Tahiti, 
might probably be classed together as of a secondary degree of violence. 
Cyclones in the Arabian Sea and on the west of Mexico are so rare 
that one cannot generalize upon them; and then the list of hurricane 
countries is exhausted.” 

Lastsummer I was enabled, through the kindness of the hydrographer, 
Lieutenant G. L. Dyer, U.S.N., and the acting Secretary of the Navy, 
Commodore (now Rear-Admiral) Harmony, to carry out a long-cherished 
desire,—namely, to visit Havana during the hurricane season, in order 
actually to see for myself the conditions overhead and round about one 
in the West Indies, at a time when there is always that constant and 
terrible dread of impending danger, taught by long and sad experience 
and all too intimate acquaintance with these awful visitations. My first 
duty was to go to Belen College, and our consul-general, Mr. Williams, 
kindly accompanied me thither and introduced me to Padre Vifies, whose 
name and reputation, famous as they are among meteorologists generally, 
are household words among the people of Havana and among navi- 
gators of every nationality who frequent that most cosmopolitan port. 

It happened that my visit to Havana was most admirably timed: the 
day I sailed from New York on the fine steamer “ City of Alexandria,” 
Captain Deaken (who, by the way, is as good a seaman and navigator 
as can be found off our coast or any other coast), a cyclone of great 
violence had just been reported as having struck Cuba at about Sagua la 
Grande, on its westward march, and shipping was warned against leaving 
our Gulf and Atlantic ports. Several of our passengers, in fact, de- 
clined to sail, and instead took the overland route via Tampa, and thence 
by the Plant line of steamers to Havana. The great September hurri- 
cane was therefore the theme on all tongues, and Padre Vifies at once 
took up the subject with all the energy of speech and gesture so char- 
acteristic of the Latin races. Vifies had a two-fold reason for his ab- 
sorbing interest in this particular cyclone. In the first place, enormous 
loss of life and property had been caused in Cuba, the centre of the 
hurricane having swept the entire island between Sagua and San An- 
tonio, passing just south of Havana; and in the second place, his pre- 
diction as to its track had been completely “knocked out,” and all the 
chronic growlers in the city were pouring their wrath upon his head, 
as though he were personally responsible for the whole affair. “ Well,” 
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thought I, “this reminds me of home, where people remember all the 
poor predictions and immediately forget all the good ones!” 

The facts in the case were about as follows: The British steamship 
“ Jamaican” arrived at St. Thomas September 3, and reported having 
encountered a hurricane on August 31, about one hundred and fifty 
miles northeast from Sombrero. The vessel had experienced a strong 
northwesterly wind, had run off her course to try to avoid its full 
strength, the wind had shifted to westward, blowing with hurricane 
force, and the centre had passed so near that the glare of the vortex (or 
central calm and comparatively clear space) had been distinctly noticed. 
This important news was telegraphed to Santiago, and the English 
consul, Mr. Ramsden (who has rendered Vifies most valuable assist- 
ance), wired it to Havana in a modified form. The captain of the 
“ Jamaican,” it seems, had said that he supposed the vortex had passed 
about one hundred and twenty miles north of the Virgin Islands, on 
a west-by-north course, or between west and west by north, and it was 
this that reached Padre Vifies, and not the fact that the vortex was, 
at such a time and on such a day, in a certain position,—that is, one 
hundred and fifty miles northeast from Sombrero. No time was to 
be lost. A statement of the facts was prepared instantly, a prediction 
made up, and the whole appeared in the principal Havana papers the 
morning of the 4th. It was predicted that although strong squalls 
would be experienced from northwest and west during the day, yet the 
vortex would pass somewhat to the northward of the island, recurving 
about the peninsula of Florida and following the Gulf Stream north- 
ward, Upon what, then, was this prediction based, coming, as it did, 
with such weight of authority that it was almost implicitly believed, 
and in nine cases out of ten—oftener, indeed, than that—would have 
proved correct ? 

An eminent American geologist, in speaking of a certain dictum of 
Humboldt’s, has called it  “ magnificent generalization.” The dictum 
referred to was that earthquakes and volcanoes are the results of the 
reaction of the earth’s interior upon its exterior. Now, I call Vifies’s 
laws regarding the tracks of West Indian hurricanes, derived from his 
faithful study and long experience, far more magnificent generalizations 
than this, inasmuch as they have some practical use and meaning, which 
Humboldt’s hasn’t, so far as I am able to understand it. The laws re- 
ferred to are that West Indian hurricanes have certain well-defined tracks 
depending upon the Jatitude and the month. To briefly state a well- 
known fact, West Indian hurricanes originate anywhere within the belt 
of latitude from 10° to 25° N., sometimes as far east as the coast of 
Africa, sometimes as far west as the Gulf of Mexico. They then, as a 
rule, move westward, northwestward, northward, and finally northeast- 
ward,—that is, the entire storm system has a motion of translation along 
a curved track whose shape is a great parabola, concave to the east. 
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But the all-important question for the navigator to decide is, when he 
encounters one of these gigantic tornado-like whirlwinds, in what direc- 
tion is it moving, and when is its track liable to recurve? To empha- 
size and make clear the importance of this question, let us imagine the 
situation in the United States if tornadoes formed and moved under 
somewhat similar conditions. Suppose, for example, that at any time 
during the summer months tornadoes of great violence were liable to 
form somewhere to the southward of North Carolina and Tennessee, 
and move westward, northwestward, northward, and finally northeast- 
ward: if one were suddenly reported to have formed near Savannah, 
Georgia, what a vitally important question it would be to know whether 
it were going to move far to the westward and northwestward and re- 
curve as far west as Denver, Colorado, before its track turned towards 
northeast ; or if, instead, it were almost sure to recurve before it reached 
Alabama, even, and cut a destructive swath through the forests, fields, 
villages, and cities of the Carolinas, Virginia, and Maryland! In the 
former case, the entire population east of the Alleghanies need have no 
fear whatever of any personal danger; in the latter, the people of the 
great Mississippi Valley, from the Rockies to the Appalachians, and 
from the Gulf to the Great Lakes, could feel the same sense of absolute 
security. Still more important is such knowledge to the navigator, for 
it may enable him to save, not only the lives intrusted to his care, but 
the vessel and cargo as well, by taking timely action to avoid the track 
of the hurricane. Now, to come to the point of this discussion, the fact 
that hurricanes recurve in different latitudes, according to the time of 
the year, has been variously stated by various writers, but I know of 
no one whose statements on the subject are worth half as much as those 
of Padre Vifies: his rule is that in June (and October) the tracks re- 
curve in about latitude 20° to 23° N.; in July (and September), 27° 
to 29° N.; and in August, 30° to 32° N. 

The full meaning and practical signification of these laws are not, 
it seems to me, thoroughly understood, even by navigators, weather 
predictors, and meteorologists. Suppose a vessel is bound south through 
the Windward Channel (between Cuba and Hayti) in August, and the 
distant but massive, towering, and threatening cloud-bank of a hurri- 
cane is seen to the southward,—shall she go north, east, or west to 
escape it? She need do none of these three, but merely lie to and 
wait for it to move along on its majestic and destructive course about 
west by north, across the Caribbean Sea, through the Yucatan Channel 
into the Gulf, and farther still, curving gradually to northwest and 
north, till it reaches the invisible and intangible, but all-powerful, 
guiding parallel that determines the vertex of its great parabolic orbit. 
If, however, the hurricane were first sighted to the eastward, say east- 
southeast, its approach is certain and unerring; its course, as before, is 
about west by north; the long, feathery cirrus clouds, radiating from 
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it (towards west-northwest), and covering the sky overhead with their 
long, delicate plumes, will soon be lost in a thin haze or veil, with 
halos around the sun and moon, and deepening, glowing tints of fiery 
red and violet that prolong the twilight and anticipate the dawn; the 
rotation of the great whirlwind being, in the northern hemisphere, 
with the hands of a watch, the first breath of the approaching storm 
will come from the north, with freshening squalls of fine misty rain ; 
the low scud that forms overhead will move, not from north, but from 
about north-northeast ; the next upper layer of cloud (the high cumu- 
lus) from northeast; the next (the cirrus veil) from east-northeast ; 
then the high cirro-cumulus from east ; and, highest of all, the feathery 
cirrus plumes (now almost lost to sight in the thickening cirrus veil) 
from east-southeast. What plainer duty than for the vessel to make the 
best of her way to the southward !—what madness to lie to now and 
brave its fury, knowing its usual track in August, recognizing the 
evident signs of its approach, and the marked cyclonic circulation (as 
indicated by the converging lower currents of wind and clouds, and 
the diverging upper currents)! As you crowd sail and stand off 
towards the south or south-southwest, the barometer will continue to 
fall for some hours,—perhaps all day,—and you will get a touch of 
the fierce squalls and sudden shifts of wind from north to north by 
west, to north-northwest, to northwest, to west, to south, and finally to 
southeast, and the driving rain and dense inky clouds will soon break 
away, and the distant mass of clouds grow less and less as it sinks below 
the horizon to the northwest. Here, in rear of the storm, the winds blow 
from about southeast, almost after it, and woe to the navigator who 
follows the old eight-point rule, and thinking the centre bears south- 
west, and hoping to make a quick passage home, squares away before 
the favoring gale, and runs directly into the dangerous semicircle, 
where he may get caught by the storm’s recurve and thank his lucky 
stars if the vessel and all on board don’t go to Davy Jones’s locker, 
with no better obituary than “ missing,—lost at sea.” 

Suppose, now, it were October ; the cloud-bank of a hurricane 
sighted to the southward should warn the navigator (in the Windward 
Channel, as before) that he is in a dangerous position. October hurri- 
canes are especially dreaded in Cuba. Why? Because during October 
the island lies right in that dangerous belt of latitude where hurricanes 
recurve (20° to 23° N.), and a hurricane that forms to the south of the 
island will not move away on a west-by-north course as in August, 
but recurve at once and cross the island with all its furious ocean 
energy, undiminished by its brief transit overland across the long, 
narrow island. Our friend in the Windward Channel should therefore 
watch the approaching hurricane as a cat watches a mouse, or, rather, 
as a mouse should watch a cat. He should lie to for half an hour, an 
hour, or long enough to study the situation and watch the shifts of 
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wind, the fall of the barometer, the change of bearing of the highest 
and densest part of the distant cloud-bank, the cloud movement, and 
anything else that may give him a clue to the direction and velocity of 
the cyclone, and its general size and intensity. If the wind shift even 
slightly to the right, say from east-northeast to east (the barometer 
being below the normal and falling), the storm is moving about north- 
west, and he is to the right of its track. It is now liable to recurve, 
however, at any moment, and he should not venture to the northward 
or westward under any conditions, but, if bound that way, wait till it 
has passed. A steamer might stand off to the eastward along the 
north coast of Hayti and steam into the increasing gale, which would 
soon veer to the southeast and south as the hurricane moved north. A 
sailing vessel should run into Port au Prince and anchor in the lee of 
the island. If the wind remain almost steady as it increases in strength 
and the barometer falls, the situation is dangerous in the extreme. If 
possible, run to the westward along the south coast of Cuba before the 
freshening easterly gale; this coast will be a weather shore as the 
cyclone moves north, the wind shifting from east to northeast, north, 
and northwest ; the north coast of Cuba would be a lee shore and very 
dangerous. ‘Thus there are many things to be considered, and the lay 
of the land is by no means the least ; if anything, the voyage itself is 
the thing to lose sight of, in the face of what may well be called one of 
the very greatest dangers a sailor has to meet,—namely, a hurricane in 
the West Indies. 

To sum up, then, a hurricane may originate anywhere within a 
broad belt of latitude in the tropics, during the hurricane season. 
Having sprung into existence in an instant, as it were, full-fledged and 
armed with all its terrific power, it moves off on its majestic and re- 
sistless course, to recurve in a certain latitude, dependent upon the 
month,—that is, upon the declination of the sun, that great monarch 
of weather and climate throughout the globe, and, indeed, throughout 
the entire solar system. 

Upon approaching a continent, or any large land area, a hurricane 
loses, to a certain extent, that uniformity of motion and intensity of 
action that mark its course at sea. It is subjected to a new set of 
influences. Its fuel is warm, moist ocean air that rushes towards and 
whirls about its axis, or core, rises in a huge whirling column, precipi- 
tates its moisture (whose liberated latent heat feeds the cyclonic furnace 
and keeps up its energy), and finally flies out radially from above, on 
every side. Thus the most favorable conditions do not exist ashore, 
and its energy rapidly diminishes. Moreover, areas of high barometer, 
or anticyclones, move along pretty regular paths across the continents, 
and their cool dry winds meet the approaching storm and block its 
progress. Thus the September hurricane that we saw moving west- 
ward towards the coast of Cuba was deflected by an anticyclone that 
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moved from the Great Lakes towards Hatteras; at this time there 
were heavy rains in the Southern Gulf, and this was the path of least 
resistance: it therefore moved that way, struck Vera Cruz with furious 
energy, and died out among the mountains of Mexico. The navi- 
gator, however, can have no knowledge of the meteorological condi- 
tions a thousand miles away, and under such exceptional circumstances 
can only watch the shifts of wind and fall of the barometer, and draw 
his own conclusions as to the hurricane’s path. This is exactly what 
was done aboard the steamer “City of Washington,” bound from Vera 
Cruz to Havana, in this very case: she met the hurricane on its ab- 
normal course from Havana towards Vera Cruz, ran over to the Cam- 
peche bank, and gave it the right of way. While on this subject, 
another good instance of skillful navigation deserves mention, illus- 
trating, as it does, the familiarity of the captains of the Spanish mail 
steamers with the ways of West Indian hurricanes. The “Cataluiia” 
was about to sail from Puerto Rico on her regular trip to Havana 
when the well-known signs of an approaching hurricane were observed 
to the eastward. Her captain knew well enough how it was coming, 
whither bound, and its probable velocity. He knew, too, his own good 
ship, and, with true Spanish bravado, hastened his departure and 
headed for Havana. What a gallant and exciting race that must 
have been: eight hundred miles along a lee shore, with a hurricane 
close upon his heels! Along the north coast of Santo Domingo, with 
its mountains, plains, and dangerous codst-line on his lee; past the 
Windward Channel, the last chance to evade his pursuer; along the 
whole length of Cuba, from Cape Maysi to Havana, he held his way, 
now losing a little, now gaining a little, steadily keeping his course, 
with the wind abeam, till he rounded the Morro Castle, saluted the 
Spanish flag in the harbor of Havana, and waited for the hurricane 
to catch up and go shrieking past. But even this land-locked harbor 
has some sad tales to tell of the fury of these storms. To mention 
asingle one: It is recorded that during the great hurricane of October 
10, 1846, two hundred and sixteen vessels were sunk at their moorings 
and nearly two thousand houses were demolished, with terrible loss of 
life. No wonder October hurricanes are dreaded in the island, and no 
wonder that a Je Deum is sung in certain churches in the West Indies 
at the close of the hurricane season. 

I have already referred to the marked character of the atmospheric 
circulation that is specially indicative of a tropical cyclone, and this is 
one of the most important things to look out for. The whole thing 
may be very easily appreciated by remembering that a cyclone of any 
great intensity is an ascending spiral whirl, with a rotary motion (in the 
northern hemisphere) against the hands of a watch. The surface wind, 
therefore, blows spirally inward (not circularly, excepting very near the 
centre) ; the next upper current (carrying the low scud and rain clouds) 
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moves in almost an exact circle about the centre, the next higher current 
(the high cumulus) on an outward spiral, and so on, up to the highest 
cirrus, which radiate directly outward. This series of varying atmos- 
pheric currents—varying, not irregularly and at hap-hazard, but accord- 
ing to a fixed, definite, and invariable system—is one of the most in- 
valuable symptoms that the approaching “ area of low barometer” (that 
hackneyed but useful term) has already reached the dignity of a hurri- 
cane. The angle of divergence between the successive currents is al- 
most exactly two points of the compass. Ordinarily, with a surface 
wind from north, for instance, the low clouds will also come from north ; 
on the edge of a hurricane, however, they will come from north-north- 
east invariably. The frequent and rapidly-freshening squalls of fine 
misty rain are another marked symptom, as is also the noticeable absence 
of thunder and lightning,—a very bad indication ; indeed, there is a 
general feeling of relief if thunder is heard. In rear of the hurricane 
the wind blows still more nearly inward: with a southeast wind, for 
instance, the centre will bear due west, the low clouds coming from 
south-southeast (two points to the right of the wind), ete. Great ac- 
tivity of movement of the upper clouds, while the storm is still distant, 
indicates that the hurricane is of great violence; just as the rushing 
currents in the rapids below Niagara mark the tremendous energy of 
the great cataract that is their source. Another very important fact 
(established by Meldrum, at Mauritius) may be stated thus: When a 
hurricane is moving along the equatorial limits of a trade-wind region, 
there is a belt of intensified trades to windward of its track ; not until 
the barometer has fallen about six-tenths of an inch is it safe to 
assume that, because the trade-wind increases in force and remains 
steady in direction, you are on the track of the storm. By attempting 
too early to cross its track, running free as soon as the wind begins 
to freshen, you are liable to plunge directly into the vortex of the 
hurricane. 

These things are no longer theory, they are facts,—incontrovertible, 
indisputable facts, founded both on theory and practice. A man like 
Vijfies can diagnose an approaching cyclone, recognize its symptoms, 
judge of its character, intensity, and path, as a skilled docter in the 
tropics can distinguish a case of yellow fever from a mild attack of 
typhoid. Sometimes there are several—many—days’ warning. First, 
barometer above the normal, with cool, dry, fresh winds and very trans- 
parent atmosphere ; these mark the passage of the attendant anticyclone. 
In a day or two the barometric pressure falls slowly but steadily, its 
fall superimposed upon the daily tide of the barometer, which goes on 
in its regular risé and fall like the tides of old ocean, but with maxima 
and minima at the same times every day. Soon the beautiful feathery 
cirrus clouds appear: if somewhat faint and opalescent in tint, fading 
gradually behind a slowly thickening haze or veil, the approaching 
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storm is an old one, of large area; it is coming, perchance, from the 
Cape Verde Islands, and has crossed the entire ocean on its westward | 
journey. If the cirrus plumes are of snowy whiteness, projected against 
a clear blue sky, it is a young cyclone just growing into its full strength 
and fury,—an overgrown tornado. Sometimes the thickening cirrus 
veil will flood the whole atmosphere, at dawn and sunset, with strange, 
unnatural light,—a wild, weird glare of crimson, fiery red, or violet 
that prolongs the brief tropical twilight for an hour or more, whilst all 
nature is bathed in and reflects its splendor. Every one is uneasy. 
There is an oppressive sense of danger. The very air loses its pleasant 
freshness and becomes heavy, hot, and moist. News is eagerly awaited 
from “ Barlovento” (“ windward,”’—that is, from the Windward Islands), 
Cautious and prudent people begin to take precautions, pack up their 
household treasures, watch the barometer, and recall old experiences in 
great hurricanes of by-gone days. News is suddenly flashed over the 
wires from St. Thomas: a steamship has arrived, battered and almost 
disabled. Business is suspended throughout the city till every one has 
read and re-read every detail of the brief message that may mean hours 
and even days of horrible, helpless struggles and suffering, or a blessed 
relief from the threatened danger. What a contrast is such a situation 
to ours here at home, where we glance at the weather prediction in the 
morning paper with a view to decide whether or no to take an umbrella 
with us after breakfast! What a commentary upon the fact that this 
great nation, with millions of surplus in its treasury, is too poor to pay 
for regular telegraphic weather reports from the West. Indies and Wind- 
ward Islands, where the facilities for a telegraphic weather service are 
so perfect, where our commercial interests are so rapidly increasing, and 
where these terrific tropical cyclones rage every summer with a fury 
hardly equaled anywhere in the world, be it off Mauritius, in the 
China Sea, the Bay of Bengal, or the South Pacific! Perhaps we must 
wait till some of our new naval cruisers are hurled upon the cruel coral 
reefs of the Bahamas, here at our very doors, before the situation is ap- 
preciated. It seems that our merchant marine must fight its battles 
alone, while Congress is in a deadlock over some little question of 
parliamentary law, or wasting time in an interminable squabble about 
party politics. 

Here in the United States there seems to be no clear idea of 
what these tropical cyclones are,—no vivid appreciation of their 
enormous size and terrific fury, the length of the paths that they 
traverse with undiminished intensity and increasing size, and the 
invaluable assistance that we might give to navigators by means of a 
more extensive and perfected system of telegraphic weather reports and 
warnings. Let us try to imagine what that brief telegram from St. 
Thomas last September meant to Cuba, Mexico, and the United States, 
as well as to the commerce of every nation navigating these waters. 
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It meant that a gigantic tornado was moving westward with irresistible 
and relentless fury ; its pathway, not a few rods broad, but many hun- 
dreds of miles; its probable track, not a few miles long, but several 
thousands of miles ; its duration, not a few brief minutes at one place 
and a total existence of some hours, but almost an entire day of terror 
and destruction at every point along its path and a continuous existence 
of perhaps half a month. It meant the loss of a thousand lives and 
the destruction of a million dollars’ worth of property in fertile Cuba. 
It meant missing vessels in the Gulf, death and destruction at Progreso 
and Vera Cruz, floods and gales in Eastern Mexico and Southern 
Texas. It meant a threat to Galveston and New Orleans from a 
scourge whose lash they know only too well from sad experience in the 
past,—a scourge the very rumor of whose approach causes a tremor of 
alarm at every seaport along our Alantic coast, and casts a dark shadow 
across the threshold of many an absent fisherman’s home at Gloucester, 
Halifax, and St. Pierre. I know of no more inspiring theme than the 
recorded and unrecorded history of the countless gallant battles of our 
brave sailors on this great battle-field ; and the lives and ships just now 
lost at Samoa will not have been lost in vain if it but open our eyes to 
the fact that greater tragedies are liable to occur any day here at our 
very doors, and almost before our very eyes. 


EvErETt HAYDEN, 
Lieutenant USN. 





THE [IRISH BRIGADE. 


TuHE Irish Brigade of the Army of the Potomac grew out of the 
Sixty-ninth Regiment, which had been organized and maintained as an 
Irish regiment. It did gallant service at the first battle of Bull Run, 
and the experiment of appealing to national feeling and maintaining 
an organization which should attract Irishmen to its ranks was wisely 
resolved upon. 

It was a spasm of good sense in the midst of the political methods 
that too often misdirected and misapplied the resources which patri- 
otism lavishly poured out. 

In the work of recruiting the brigade two men were especially use- 
ful,—Archbishop Hughes and General Thomas Francis Meagher. 
The first was the highest type that we have seen in America of the 
clerical statesman, the embodiment of the intellectual subtlety, the pro- 
found knowledge of mankind, and the wise adaptation of means to 
ends which have perfected in the Catholic Church the ablest organiza- 
tion that the world has seen. He was thoroughly and widely patriotic, 
and his eloquence, his wise counsels, and his personal influence were 
all given freely to the cause of national organization. 

General Meagher was at that time the most popular and representa- 
tive Irishman in America. The traditions of his eloquent words in the 
cause of Young Ireland, of his sufferings in the ill-fated rising of ’48, 
of the commutation of his sentence, together with Mitchell and Smith 
O’Brien, to penal servitude, and of his romantic escape were rife at 
every Irish fireside. His eloquence was simply a marvel, and a marvel 
that did not diminish by repetition. Without the slightest warning or 
opportunity for preparation, he would pour out apparently an inex- 
haustible fiood of glowing description, of fervid appeal, of rich and 
poetic metaphor, lighted up by that peculiarly pungent wit and slyly 
mischievous humor found in perfection in the Celtic race. And the 
extraordinary part of it was that he never revised or corrected. His 
longest sentences would be as deftly rounded, and his most luxuriant 
imagery as technically accurate, as if he had sat down to write an essay. 
The original brigade consisted of the Sixty-third, Sixty-ninth, and 
Eighty-eighth Regiments of the New York Volunteers. The Sixty- 
ninth and Eighty-eighth probably took their numbers from the corre- 
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sponding regiments in the British army,—the Faugh-a-Ballahs and 
the famous Connaught Rangers. During the Peninsula campaign the 
Twenty-eighth Massachusetts (Irish), commanded by Colonel Byrne, a 
lieutenant in the Fifth United States Cavalry, and the One Hundred 
and Sixteenth Pennsylvania were added. 

My personal acquaintance with the brigade dated from the latter 
part of March, 1862. I was then a lieutenant in Captain Hazzard’s 
battery, “A” and “C,” Fourth United States Artillery, serving with the 
First Division (General Israel Richardson) of the Second Corps, Gen- 
eral E. V. Sumner, I joined the battery ten weeks after McClellan 
broke his camp around Washington. After some apparently aimless 
marching and countermarching about Fairfax and Centreville, Sumner 
was ordered with two divisions, Richardson’s and Blenker’s, to the 
Rappahannock, where the enemy had a small force on this side of the 
river, to compel them to burn the bridge and withdraw to the other 
bank. 

My first recollection of the brigade was at the crossing of a little 
stream about knee-deep. There had been considerable hesitation, a 
good deal of stringing out, and ‘not a little grumbling at what our 
somewhat raw regiment thought a hardship. After a regiment which 
had made more than the usual amount of fuss came the head of a new 
command, and as the first company halted on the bank a striking 
figure rode up on a beautiful golden chestnut, a stalwart soldier, well 
knit and admirably proportioned, dressed with unusual care, with the 
clear blue eyes, ruddy color, and sharp, clean-cut profile of the typical 
Irish gentleman. He gave an order to the staff officer beside him, and 
a nondescript band of ten or twelve pieces formed on the bank and 
struck up the cheering strains of “Saint Patrick’s Day in the Morn- 
ing.” Meagher said a few sensible and soldierly words, and the Irish- 
men, many of them disdaining to take off their shoes and stockings, 
plunged in in solid sets of fours, and the passage by the brigade was 
made in the style of veterans. All this time the band was playing 
away for dear life “Saint Patrick’s Day,” “ Widow Machree,” and the 
“ Bould Soger Boy ;” then “Saint Patrick’s Day” over again, followed 
by the others. It was at this time apparently the whole of their 
repertoire, but it did no end of good. 

When McClellan was finally ready to move, it was found that the 
enemy had abandoned their works at Manassas, and we were pushed 
forward on their retreating tracks. While riding through their 
abandoned camps, two of us, both youngsters and about equally green, 
came across a most curious figure, an old man, with long white hair 
and a patriarchal although sadly unkempt beard. He was dressed in a 
nondescript coat which looked as if it had begun life blue, then 
decided to be green, and finally hit upon a dirty drab. He nodded 
and rode by. We wondered who or what he could be. The more we 
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thought about him the more suspicious he seemed, and we finally 
agreed that he must be a sort of rebel Rip Van Winkle, who had | 
waked up to find his friends gone and his foes in possession, and was 
making the best of his way South.’ We felt proud of our acuteness, 
and only regretted that we had let him get such a start that it was 
impracticable to arrest him, or, at any rate, to satisfy our suspicions. 
A day or two after we met our old rebel riding along with General 
Meagher, chatting most amicably, and found that it was Dr. Larry 
Reynolds, of the Sixty-third, familiarly and fondly known as Old 
Larry, a poet of no mean performance, steeped to the eyes in Irish 
lore, honest as a looking-glass, with the heart of a child and the growl 
of a mastiff,—a Celtic Diogenes. His namesake and antithesis, Dr. 
Frank Reynolds, of the Eighty-eighth, afterwards medical director of 
the brigade, was an Irishman with English proclivities, a brilliant sur- 
geon, a capital jockey, and a fascinating companion when a half-veiled 
insolence of manner could be kept in bounds, He rode a three-quarter- 
bred chestnut, which he had bullied a timid old citizen into selling to 
him at his own price, and his trim, sportsman-like figure could be 
often seen on the march, occasionally cutting off a mile of riding by 
taking “ Bully for You” over a Virginia rail-fence in a manner that 
surprised and delighted us, although in these days of Anglo-American 
anise-seed hunts, ca would va without dire-ing. 

During the siege of Yorktown we were encamped very near the 
brigade and began to make many acquaintances. They were one of 
the first organizations to introduce something akin to the esthetic in the 
arrangement of the brush shelters, which most materially assisted the 
tents in screening from the sun and the wind. Little arches, crosses, 
and wreaths of evergreen betokened the appreciation of beauty which 
distinguishes no civilized race more than our honest Saxon one. They 
were always zealous in work, in sport, in duty. Whatever their hands 
found to do, they did with true Hibernian good will. Sometimes their 
zeal was troublesome. I remember one night returning from a visit to 
the advanced line, and passing, or rather trying to pass, through the 
camp of the brigade. I was halted by the first sentinel I met, and 
when I replied “ Friend,” was told to advance and give the counter- 
sign. I replied that I did not have it, and was immediately dis- 
mounted and arrested. Considering that there were some three or four 
miles of camps and troops between the brigade and the enemy’s works, 
that I was in the uniform of a lieutenant of artillery, and that our 
camp was barely half a mile away, I fondly imagined that a statement 
of who T was and why I was there would be sufficient. Not a bit of 
it. The entire machinery for the detection of a stealthy and lurking 
foe was put in motion for my benefit. I was examined by the corporal 
of the guard, cross-examined by the sergeant of the guard, re-examined 
by the officer of the guard, and only acquitted after being solemnly 
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arraigned before the officer of the day, who was doing something and 
could not be found for some time. I left fully convinced that guard 
duty was thoroughly done in the Irish Brigade, and with a firm reso- 
lution the next time to ride a mile around rather than brave those 
sentinels again without the countersign. 

While at Yorktown the monotony of camp life was agreeably 
broken by Captain Hogan’s battery, an independent New York 
organization, unclassified, but attached to the Irish Brigade. 

I do not remember what circumstance first called our attention to 
the eccentricities of Hogan’s instruction and drill. As our own cap- 
tain was an ancient terror to a lot of green youngsters, for there was 
not a graduate among us, probably we went out to see if all captains 
knew as much, and all lieutenants as little, as our own. 

We found the situation reversed. Hogan happened to have two 
lieutenants who were probably the most highly educated and accom- 
plished young Irishmen in the Second Corps, Rorty and O’Donohue, 
who had been captured early in the war, escaped from Libby Prison, 
and reached the Potomac after thrilling and hair-breadth experiences. 
They studied hard and vainly tried to open Hogan’s mind to a ray of 
tactical light ; but he had one quality of a commander,—belief in him- 
self and personal dignity only equaled by Major-General “ Boum.” 
One of the first exercises we witnessed was instruction to drivers and 
chiefs of pieces in drawing sabres. ‘“ Now, thin, min” (he was grandly 
above the favorite volunteer “ boys”), “whin I say dhraw ye don’t 
dhraw” (literally true, the first command being cautionary); “but 
whin I say soords, ivery mother’s son of yez whips out his frog-sticker. 
Now, thin. Attention! Dhraw soords!” He was a realist in drill, 
and avoided the use of such vague terms as inches, feet, and yards 
when he could refer to some salient feature of the landscape. In 
giving directions for the countermarch, he said, “ Now, thin, whin I 
say countermarch, ye’ll go straight ahead till we come foreninst that 
mud-hole, and thin ye’ll make two curly-cues to the right. Now, 

yer sowls! do yez understhand that?” In countermarching in 
column of sections (remember, these are the old terms used during the 
war) he would make two successive wheels with the head of the column 
and then march past the rear, like the old infantry command, “ Coun- 
termarch by the right flank, by file right.” Rorty went to him one 
day with the tactics in his hand, and asked him if he would let him 
read the direction for the countermarch in column. “ Certainly, sir,” 
said Hogan; “fire away.” Rorty then read the direction, that at the 
command “ March” each section executed the countermarch on its own 
ground. “ Phat do yez mane by bringing me any rigmarole about a 
section? I’ll have yez understhand that I command a battery.” 

But his chief delight was to set his battery in motion at a gallop in 
column of pieces, give the command, “ Dhraw soords,” and then, with 
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a wild whoop and flourish, shout, “‘ By piece from the right front into 
battery!” By this time the chief of the first section was usually so 
disgusted that he did nothing, and the movement ended in a hopeless © 
tangle, which it took the rest of the drill-hour to straighten out. 
While on the Chickahominy occurred the first steeple-chase. It 
was Saturday afternoon, and we had been lying in camp something 
over a week, and some of the restless spirits thought it too bad to have 
such beautiful weather wasted. So a hastily-gotten-up race was 
planned. Three or four rather trifling ditches were utilized and four 
slight hurdles of pine brush constructed. The laying out of the course 
was a perpetual fight between Major Cavanagh and Captain Jack 
Gossin. The former was riding a pretty thoroughbred mare captured 
at the first Bull Run, very speedy and a good water-jumper, as a 
thoroughbred generally is, but deficient in the matter of loins and 
quarters, consequently a slovenly and unsafe hurdler. Gossin rode a 
big bay charger, with no blood and little speed, but strong and well put 
up, and able in such hands to take any ordinary fence. Consequently, 
Cavanagh fought for low and weak fences, Gossin for high and strong 
hurdles. The former carried the day, and the result showed his sharp- 
ness. ‘There were some eight or ten starters, representing every grade 
of animal, from the racing-looking filly of Cavanagh and the noble 
chestnut “ Bully for You” of Frank Reynolds down to the as cold- 
blooded and sorry hacks as ever graduated from a metropolitan livery 
stable. The queerest figure was a handsome gray mare, belonging to 
Lieutenant Evan Thomas, of our battery, ridden by Arthur Morris, a 
strapping boy of eighteen, the youngest lieutenant at that time in the 
regular service. His appearance without a saddle and with a watering- 
bridle among these fox-hunting Irishmen was calculated to raise a 
doubt of his sanity; but those of us who knew him were well aware 
that when he curled those long legs of his around a horse the latter 
might as well try to cast his skin. The course was marked by guidons 
to be kept on the right hand, and was about three-quarters of a mile 
in circumference. At the word a fair start was effected. The gray 
mare bolted at the word, and Morris being unable to contro] her with a 
watering-bridle, she ran into the woods. Frank Reynolds, with a 
jockey’s eye for a turn, hugged the second flag so closely that he got 
into swampy ground and the chestnut sank almost to his shoulders. He 
made one or two desperate efforts, but was in too far, and ended by 
rolling on Reynolds, whose accurate get-up was sadly smirched. The 
filly knocked over the hurdles, took the ditches in her stride, and gal- 
loped in an easy winner of the first heat. Morris, although distanced, 
got permission to start again, for the fun of the thing. Profiting by 
his mishap, he had exchanged the watering-bridle for a curb, but still 
clung to his blanket. The heat resulted in a beautiful finish between 
him and Cavanagh. It was a gallant sight to see this boy, who had 
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never ridden a race in his life, leading the veteran steeple-chaser a 
length over all the obstacles to the last ditch. Just as the gray mare 
gathered, some Irishmen seated on the ground jumped up to cheer. 
The mare, frightened, balked, and Morris, having .no stirrups, was 
thrown up on her neck. He recovered himself neatly, and made the 
mare take a standing jump, but it was too late. The Bull Run mare 
close up came with a rush and won almost on the post. Just as the 
race was finished, from the belt of woods bordering both banks of the 
Chickahominy came the faint rattle of musketry, presently punctuated 
by the deep explosions of artillery, until it swelled into the deep roar 
of a hard fight. 

An aide-de-camp rode up and ordered us all at once to our com- 
mands. That was the battle of Seven Pines, and while on one bank 
of the river we were riding races, on the other Casey’s men were vainly 
trying to stem the fierce rush of Johnston’s battalions. All that night 
Sumner’s corps worked like beavers in the mud and water to make a 
corduroy bridge to replace the one which the rise in the river had 
swept away, and by daylight the greater part of the First Division 
were across the river. We were hurried to the front, and about eleven 
o’clock found ourselves on the field of Fair Oaks. By the time the 
battery got up, the hottest kind of a fight was going on. I afterwards 
heard the incessant roll of musketry at the Wilderness and at Spottsyl- 
vania, but notwithstanding this was my first serious battle, I still be- 
lieve that while it lasted the firing at Fair Oaks was unsurpassed in 
the campaigns of Virginia. The battery was not actively engaged 
until the close of the fight, and then one section was sent forward to 
shell the retreating enemy, but was held in readiness about half a mile 
in rear of the actual scene of conflict, which was hidden from view by 
a thick but narrow belt of woods. We could follow the fluctuating 
fortunes of the day by the way the fire advanced and retired, accom- 
panied by the solid cheers of our men and the sharp, continuous yell 
of the enemy. Presently the fire came nearer, with an increased crash 
on the other side and a perceptible slackening on ours. In a few min- 
utes stragglers and wounded men began to emerge from the timber. 
The first brigade of our division was being driven in. General Sum- 
ner sent in the next brigade, Howard’s, and with this fresh force the 
fire again resumed its full volume, reaching the climax of this battle. 
A nearer approach of the fire, another lull in our direction, and wild 
yells meant a second repulse, and now we saw General Sumner ride 
up to the Irish Brigade, but a bare quarter of a mile on our right 
front. “We saw his hat off and his gray locks bared as he evidently 
made a short speech, probably the only one of the old hero’s life. 
We learned afterwards that he told them that they were his last hope; 
if they failed him all was lost; “but,” said he, “I’ll go my stars on you,” 
pointing to his shoulder-straps. “I want to see how Irishmen fight, 
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and when you run I'll run too.” A hearty cheer greeted his last 
words, and the brigade moved into the woods with the air of men 
who were going to stay. A fresh crash showed when they struck the 
enemy. For a few minutes the fire was deafening, then it began to 
retire. The yells gave way to long-continued cheers, an aide galloped 
up to order a section of artillery to follow our advancing line, and the 
battle of Fair Oaks was won. It was an inspiring opening of a heroic 
history, and from that day General Sumner swore by the Irish Brigade. 

During the latter part of the action, an officer dashed up to General 
Sumner, wearing a cap heavily laced with gold, a jacket similarly orna- 
mented, with his long grizzled moustache curled up to his eyes. He 
saluted and gave a report of the close of the action. General Sumner 
said, “ That was a gallant charge of your brigade, Captain Gossin.” 
“ Be gad, sir,” said Jack, raising his cap, “we gave them a healthy 
dash.” 

While lying in the intrenchments at Fair Oaks an ornamental 
appendage to the brigade staff faded from view. Major Warrington 
was an eminently aristocratic gentleman, with a fine haughty profile, 
a fresh complexion, slightly reddened by good cheer, distinctly sug- 
gesting old port, hair and moustache beautifully silvered, manners 
courtly, with just a shade of arrogance, in keeping with the report 
which was current and not disbelieved, that he was a son of George 
the Fourth (General Meagher told me he was inclined to believe it). 
He was a sort of volunteer aide, belonged to nothing that we knew of, 
and justified his status by doing nothing. Major Cavanagh (now the 
gallant veteran commanding the historical Sixty-ninth) was command- 
ing the picket-line, and firing between the opposing pickets suddenly 
began. General Meagher sent Warrington with an order to Cavanagh, 
which was not complied with. When asked why he had not obeyed 
the instructions, Cavanagh replied that he had received none. The 
general asked Major Warrington if he had delivered them, and the 
latter seemed inclined to evade the question and to shuffle off on Cav- 
anagh the responsibility. The two men were confronted, the scion of 
royalty and the bullet-headed Irishman, as rough as a chestnut-burr and 
as brave as a game-cock. When Cavanagh plainly intimated that War- 
rington had found the bullets too numerous to fulfill his orders, the 
latter said, drawing himself up proudly, “I don’t believe you know 
who I am, sir.” “ Indade,” said Cavanagh, “I’m not sure ye know 
yourself. But I’m towld ye claim to be a bastard of George IV. By 
all accounts your father was as dirty a blackguard as iver disgraced a 
throne, and if he ever had a son, I’m thinking he’d be just such a 
shirk and poltroon as ye’ve proved yourself this day, Major Warring- 
ton.” A few days after it was politely intimated to the elderly swell 
that his services could be dispensed with. 

About this time Hogan’s immortal battery ceased to exist as an 
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organization. It was broken up, and one section attached to each of 
the other three batteries of the division, Pettit’s, Frank’s, and ours. I 
am not sure what was done with Hogan. I think he remained with 
the brigade in some nominal capacity for a while, but finally dis- 
appeared from view in a cloud of official disapprobation of his habit 
of selling government horses and failing to satisfactorily account for 
them. Lieutenants Rorty and O’Donohue both did gallant service. 
The former being appointed ordnance officer of the division, filled the 
post with zeal and marked ability until his death at Gettysburg. The 
latter was attached for some months to our battery, and fell most gal- 
lantly at Chancellorsville. in charge of the detachment assigned to 
us was an old sergeant, Hennessey, who had been in the British ser- 
vice, as brave a soldier as ever stepped, straight and well set up, with 
a formal courtesy that nothing could affect. During the hottest part 
of our artillery duel at White Oak Swamp with three of the enemy’s 
batteries, Hennessey approached me, and, drawing himself up, gave 
the old British salute in a manner which would have won a recall 
from any gallery in any American theatre. He reported that his 
piece was so hot that he hesitated to put in a cartridge. I told him to 
cease firing and sponge with water. He gave another salute, and, 
facing about with rigid precision, went back to command his gun in 
his wonted gallant style. 

An interesting episode in the history of the brigade was the encoun- 
ter at Malvern Hill, in the dusk of the evening, between the Eighty- 
eighth Regiment and the well-known Louisiana Tigers, as a battalion 
from New Orleans, commanded by the famous Colonel Wheat, was 
called. They were the desperadoes of the Southern service, and, meet- 
ing the Irishmen unexpectedly at close quarters, fought with their 
knives and pistols. The Irishmen, ignoring their bayonets, which 
they had not time to fix, clubbed their muskets, true Donnybrook Fair 
style, and so in the dark and thick timber the savage grapple went on. 
In the thickest of the mélée, a gigantic member of the Eighty-eighth 
espied a mounted officer cheering on the Tigers. Striding up to him, 
he grasped him by the throat with his enormous hand, and with the 
exclamation, “Come out of that, ye spalpeen!” fairly dragged him 
from his horse and captured him. 

It was in this battle that a very young man by the name of Dono- 
van, afterwards a captain in the Forty-second Veteran Reserve Infan- 
try, was wounded in such a manner as to involve the loss of an eye, and 
captured. He was brought before General D. H. Hill, who, finding 
that he was an Irishman, reproached him for being there at all. “ What 
business,” said he, “ have you got down here fighting against us? It’s 
no quarrel of yours, and a boy like you had much better be at home. 
If you’d stayed there you would have both of your eyes, instead of 
being maimed for life!” 
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“ Well, general,” said the youngster, “I’ll go the other eye on it, 
and when that’s gone, then I’]] go it blind.” 

The brigade had now been highly tried, and was already famous. 
Their dashing charge at Fair Oaks, the steadiness with which they met 
the retreat of Porter’s corps at Gaines’s Mill, and passing unmoved 
through all the disheartening sights of a beaten force, opposed an 
immovable front to Jackson’s victorious advance, their soldierly con- 
duct in the trying retreat to the James River, all gave them a prestige, 
helped, of course, by their gallant nationality, and by the dashing and 
conspicuous characters among them. They were splendidly led. Robert 
Nugent and Pat Kelly, colonels of the Sixty-ninth and Eighty-eighth, 
were, in their ways, typical soldiers. Nugent might have been painted 
as the incarnation of the military air. Of good height and gallant 
bearing, his face was simply ideal: strong aquiline features, with an 
inexpressible air of command, clear gray eyes, a tawny moustache 
which fell in sweeping waves over thin, resolute lips, and an imperial 
which came down to the centre of his breast. I was never tired of 
looking at him, and when on grand occasions he appeared with his huge 
moustache and imperial pointed and waxed, you felt ill used at not 
seeing the crosses and stars and plumes and staff of a field-marshal. 
He was an excellent tactician,—much better than Meagher, whose chief 
value was in his fame and eloquence,—and could in a moment assume 
command, and wield it with a clear eye and sure grasp. Pat Kelly was 
the most quiet, gentle, kindly soul in existence, loved for his sweet 
and genial traits. And this modest nature was fired by the most 
heroic courage and inspired by a single-hearted patriotism and de- 
votion to duty that modestly recalled that noblest Roman, General 
George H. Thomas. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Jim Kelly, of the Sixty-third, belonged to the 
combative type of Irishmen of which Cavanagh was so good an exam- 
ple ; one of the men with so many and such sharply-defined angles that 
it is not easy to avoid running into some one of them. Rather narrow . 
and obstinate at times, but frank and warm-hearted, with a courage 
conspicuous among this eminently brave race. At Antietam he was 
shot through both cheeks, making a ghastly wound ; but still, with his 
speech so choked that he could not articulate, he tried to command, 
until Meagher positively ordered him off the field. The Sixty-third 
was a small regiment, but not a whit behind the others save in strength. 
At the close of the seven days’ retreat occurred a little incident which 
fastened the brigade to General Sumner’s heart with hooks of steel. 
Some muskets were of course lost and thrown away on that prolonged 
retreat, but astonishingly few, all things considered. Every case that 
came to General Sumner’s notice angered him beyond bounds. When 
one morning an officer of the Eighty-eighth came to him with a requi- 
sition for quite a number of muskets, Sumner broke out violently, 
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denounced bitterly men who would lose of abandon their arms, and 
ended by saying, “ You shall not have those muskets, sir, I’ll take 
them all away from you and make your men dig trenches. Such men 
are not fit to carry arms.” 

The officer listened calmly to this tirade, and then said, “You're 
mistaken there, general. We've not lost them nor thrown them away.” 

“Where are they, then?” said Sumner. 

“Outside, sir. I thought maybe you’d be wanting to see them.” 

The general went out, and found a pile of muskets with cracked 
and splintered stocks, bent barrels, and twisted bayonets. 

“ How is this ?” said he. 

“Tt’s the Eighty-eighth, sir,” said the officer. “The boys got in a 
scrimmage with the Tigers, and when the bloody villains took to their 
knives the boys mostly forgot their bayonets, but went to work in the 
style they were used to, and licked them well, sir.” 

As Sumner gazed on these speaking witnesses of desperate pluck 
his rugged face softened, and, generous as he was hasty, he said a few 
words which warmed the hearts of every Irishman in the army that 
heard of them. From that time we used to say that the general thought 
he could whip Lee’s:army with the Irish Brigade and Pettit’s battery. 

At Antietam came the crowning glory of the Irish Brigade. 
When French’s division, containing many new troops, was so roughly 
handled, the brigade was sent in on the left of Dunker’s Church, and 
slowly forced the enemy back beyond the famous sunken road, which 
had been filled with corpses by an enfilading fire from one of our 
batteries, and presented the most ghastly spectacle of the war. Using 
this lane.as a breastwork, they held it to the close of the fight, losing 
not a prisoner, having not one straggler, but at a loss of life which was 
appalling. One regiment lost nearly fifty per cent., another over 
thirty. The rebels seemed to have a special spite against the green 
flag, and five color-bearers were shot down successively in a short time. 
As the last man fell, even these Irishmen hesitated a moment to as- 
sume a task synonymous with death. Big Gleason, a captain of the 
Sixty-third, six feet seven, sprang forward and snatched it up. Ina 
few minutes a bullet struck the staff, shattering it to pieces ; Gleason 
tore the flag from the broken staff, wrapped it around his body, putting 
his sword-belt over it, and went through the rest of that fight un- 
touched. I met him a day or two after. ‘“ Well, Gleason,” said I, 
“they didn’t hit you.” ‘ Divil a welt,” said he, “ barring what Paddy 
O’Neale gives me when he kicks me out of bed in the morning.” 
Major O’Neale was his commanding officer and tent-mate, and found 
it necessary to use strong means to set such a mass in motion. At 
Fredericksburg the brigade had the honor of leading the attack on 
their portion of the line across the open plain against the concave line, 
bristling with artillery, of which Marye’s Heights was probably the 
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very strongest point. Their behavior on that day can be best summed 
up by saying that when they came to gather the corpses that blotted 
that ghastly plain, the dead of the Irish Brigade lay in line nearest to 
the fatal stone wall of all that undertook that hopeless task, from their 
own charge in the early forenoon to the last attempt of Sykes’s regulars 
after sundown. 

It was while Burnside’s army was still occupying Fredericksburg 
after the disastrous battle that the memorable banquet of the Irish 
Brigade took place. It had been planned weeks before, and the bri- 
gade sutler, “ Fat Donahue,” as much an institution as Jack Gossin 
himself, had gone to Washington to get the materials, in the belief 
that there would be no more active operations that year, as the season 
was so far advanced, and all the usual preparations for a winter camp 
were well under way. Donahue arrived loaded down with all manner 
of good things, just in time to see the army on the move to cross the 
river. There was nothing for him to do but to follow, and, if we 
were fortunate enough to win a victory, what would be a more fitting 
time for a banquet? I know it grates harshly upon our modern sense 
of propriety, the idea of men feasting even in the hour of triumph, 
when so many of their comrades and friends lie dead and maimed and 
suffering around them. But war at the best is a barbarism ; and while 
in the interest of humanity all should be done that is possible to alle- 
viate actual suffering, attempts to raise it to the plane of taste and 
sentiment, as a rule, either belittle it or give a morbid tone which it is 
especially desirable to avoid. Macaulay speaks with just indignation 
of the wanton and wicked frivolity of wars when the gentlemen of 
the English Guard could request the gentlemen of the French Guard 
to fire first, and our tendency to sentiment gave us, in place of such 
ringing songs as “ Why, Soldiers, Why, should we be Melancholy ?” 
and “Garry Owen,” such doleful ditties as “ Dear Mother, I’ve Come 
Home to Die” and “ When this Cruel War is Over.” ; 

But to return to the banquet. There was Donahue, and there were 
the eatables and the drinkables. They would not keep, and so it was 
decided to Mave the banquet. <A large room, which had probably been 
the town-hall, was fitted up, and there the survivors of the carnage 
gathered. We were invited, as being brigaded with them. As the 
wine circulated the high spirits and natural gayety of the most light- 
hearted race of modern times broke through the atmosphere of death 
which hung around that strange feast, to which I can think of no 
parallel except the ghastly banquet of that cholera-stricken battalion,— 


“The cup to the dead already, 
And hurrah for the next that dies.’’ 


Every third place was vacant, and, as hand sought hand in the 
grasp of fellowship, you could almost fancy a shudder at the idea of 
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touching some hand of ice, and seeing some gory shape take one of the 
unoccupied places. 

When Meagher rose to speak of the dead his eloquence became 
almost unearthly, and that nothing might be wanting to this weird 
drama, while his glowing words were thrilling the partakers of such 
heroism and melting the comrades of the dead, the heavy boom of 
artillery shook the old building, and the guns which had decimated 
the gallant brigade opened as if to peal the requiem. It was no 
funeral pageantry, but the stern reality, reminding us that we were 
in danger at any moment of an attack which might drive the de- 
feated army into the river, and convert disastrous repulse into abso- 
lute ruin. Orders came at once, and the “wake,” as it literally was, 
was over. 

The winter that followed in the camp near Falmouth was my first 
winter really in the field, for the winter of ’61, passed in the neighbor- 
hood of Washington, presented little of the distinctive character of 
actual campaigning. 

All our amusement was found in the city. We had few acquaint- 
ances outside of our own organization and those that we met casually 
in Washington. But at Falmouth the camp was our home, and a 
very gay and cheerful one it was. Few persons who saw the little 
log huts, roofed by wall-tents pitched upon them, with fireplaces of 
clay and chimneys crowned with flour-barrels, could realize the com- 
fort and the jollity that reigned within. Of course, brigade, division, 
and corps head-quarters were on a larger and correspondingly better 
scale, until the climax was probably reached in the engineer tent at 
army head-quarters. This was a Sibley tent, pitched on a stockade of 
hewn logs about the height of a man’s head. 

Those who are only familiar with the dimensions of a Sibley tent 
when on the ground would scarcely believe the amount of room it in- 
closed by this arrangement. It reminded one of the old-fashioned 
circus of our childish days, from which we derived so much more solid 
and heartfelt enjoyment than from the modern three rings with their 
bewildering profusion. A gigantic fireplace made the line of an arc 
almost equal to a quarter of a circle. When this was heaped up to 
its throat with the fat-pine logs of a Virginia forest, and the scant 
space in the centre was filled with the varied elements which would be 
found in such a representative gathering of the bone and brains and 
heart of the North, our feelings toward our pitying friends and rela- 
tions who were so kindly doing all in their power to alleviate the hor- 
rors of a winter camp, with Valley Forge in their mind’s eye, were simi- 
lar to those which Dibdin ascribes to his jolly tars, who wondered what 
the poor landlubbers did when it blew. A feature not to be forgotten 
of these nights was the apparition of several sleek “ contrabands,” 
whose singular deftness in the composition of cocktails and toddies 
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could only be equaled by the urbanity with which they pressed them 
upon not, as a rule, reluctant recipients. I have no doubt that General 
William M. Graham, of the Fourth Artillery, can recall that seductive 
“ moke” who used to approach his visitors with the unvarying formula, 
“Cap’n Graham’s compliments, and he desires to know ef you will 
dash a little tossicatin’ fluid on de mucuss membrane.” It was in such 
scenes that we learned to thoroughly know the Irish Brigade, and to 
form friendships which to-day stretch forth loving hands from the past 
and from the grave. 

And here is the proper place to pay our tribute to Jack Gossin, 
whose name has occurred more than once in this article, but whom I 
have not attempted to describe from the feeling that, gallant and dash-: 
ing soldier as he was, and there was no finer in the army, it was after 
all his manners, his dress, his speech, his history, in a word, Gossin, 
the man that justified in his single person all the O’Malleys and Hin- 
tons and Lorrequers that Lever has drawn. Born in County Galway, 
Jack went abroad when quite a youngster, and served in the Austrian 
cuirassiers. Returning to Ireland in all the bravery of this dashing 
service, he married, not exactly secretly but certainly against the wishes 
of her father, the daughter of one of the great landed proprietors, an 
English baronet. General Meagher’s version of the marriage was this : 
The old gentleman had not regarded with favor the attentions of this 
dashing Irish-Austrian, and said one morning at breakfast, “ My dear, 
I wish you would discourage any attentions from this Lieutenant Gos- 
sin. He is a man whom I only know as a soldier of fortune and a 
papist.” Said the young lady, with perfect nonchalance, “I am so 
sorry, papa, that you didn’t speak of it sooner, for I was married to 
Lieutenant Gossin this morning before breakfast.” Sir William did 
not cut his daughter off literally with the conventional shilling, but he 
probably never accepted Jack. 

The first time I ever saw him on the march I said, “ Who is that 
curious figure?” He stooped badly. His seat was anything but 
graceful: stirrups very short, foot thrust in to the instep, knees rather 
up, and toes turned carelessly out. My companion said, “That is the 
famous Jack Gossin, the best rider in the Army of the Potomac.” I 
thought he was joking. My idea of horsemanship was the long loose 
seat that was the fashion in the Middle States,—toe just touching the 
stirrup-iron, which dangled gracefully upon it, seat maintained almost 
entirely by balance. Jack was on an old Grimsley saddle, a high- 
peaked, brass-bound affair, with the artillery driver’s big brass stirrup, 
which intensified the apparent awkwardness of his seat. But Jack 
slouching in his saddle on the march was one thing, and Jack in battle, 
galloping over the most impassable ground with a hand as light as a 
woman’s and as strong as steel, was another, and Jack in all the glory 
of silk jacket and buff tops upon a well-fitting hunting saddle was 
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still another. Then he became the very beau ideal of the gentleman 
rider. I have seen a great deal of good rough riding from Dennis 
Ready and Captain Pepper and Clement Alloway and Captain Elwes 
to the day of Pat Meany and Donahue, but such a combination of the 
wildest insanity of courage and judgment that could wait patiently to 
the last six strides I have never seen. The marvelous part of it was 
his faculty of inoculating his horses with Gossin. What the profes- 
sional of to-day does with the highest-bred and best-schooled animal 
that graduates from the flat (not the best school, however, for the field), 
he did with some scrub picked up heaven knows where, for poor Jack 
was always impecunious, and his best charger, old Rasper, was actually 
a condemned government horse. 

I once saw him riding what looked to be an uncommonly neat 
little black cob, and, being in a hurry, he took him over quite a fence in 
great style. I gave him no peace until I had effected a trade and got 
the little brute. He was the veriest cow I ever backed in my whole 
life. I could not get him to look at a fence, much less take it, and he 
‘was so utterly worthless that I actually have forgotten what became of 
him. I just lost him, and only prayed that he might never turn up 
again, Old Rasper could not really get higher than three feet six at 
his very best, but in Jack’s hands he negotiated rail fences and stone 
walls of five by smashing the top rails in one case, and learning to top 
in true cat fashion in the other. 

But it was in crossing water that Jack’s superb courage seemed to 
transform his horse. It was a picture to see old Rasper come rushing 
at a fourteen-foot stream, and note the hand slightly raised just as his 
forehoofs reached the last foot of solid taking-off ground, and the 
exactly applied force with which he was taken up if the landing side 
was bad or low ground. When Jack had a drop too much—and I 
regret to say that he sometimes had several drops too much—the things 
that Rasper did and occasionally declined to do were paralyzing. Once 
Jack attempted to ride him down a bank about thirty feet high, with a 
slope considerably steeper than the exterior slope of a parapet. Of 
course Rasper fell, and rolled from the top to the bottom. Jack, with 
an air of intense disgust, seized him by the tail, with the remark, “If 
ye don’t like going down, be gad, I’ll try how ye’ll like going up.” 
And it was with some difficulty that passers-by succeeded in demon- 
strating to him that he could not improve Rasper’s looks by pulling his 
tail out by the roots. The crowning glory was Jack’s appearance on 
grand occasions in full military figure,—gold-laced cap and jacket, a 
broad gold-embroidered cross-belt clasped with a lion’s head, support- 
ing an enameled leather cartridge-box, a sabre-tasche of the same 
material hanging by long slings, so as to just clear the top of a neat- 
fitting and polished Hessian boot. He certainly looked and was the 
ideal aide-de-camp ; and if he had only been as well mounted as such a 
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horseman deserved to be he would have graced the staff of even such 
a swell as His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. 

Then there was John Blake, of the Eighty-eighth, during twenty 
hours of the twenty-four the most quiet, modest, unobtrusive fellow in 
existence, with a tenor voice of the purest and sweetest quality I ever 
heard except Mario and Brignoli. In the mild evenings, when we 
would adjourn from the tent to sit around the cheerful fire which was 
always burning in decent weather in front, Blake would, after some 
coaxing, sing “The Minstrel Knight” as I have never heard it 
sung since. The tender strain of the closing stanza, “I fought and 
fell for liberty and fame,” remains in my memory almost as fresh as 
the marvelous voice ringing out from the donjon tower, “Non ti 
scordar di me.” Another of John’s favorites was a quaint and dra- 
matic thing called “ The Old Musketeer,” in which a survivor of the 
Old Guard is telling a child how the Emperor stood,— 


‘‘ His cry, Vive la France! 
Brave comrades, advance.” 


Then turning suddenly from grave to gay, he would give “ Paddy 
Whack from Balnyhack,” with its rollicking chorus of 


“¢ My rub-a-dub-dub, 
My row-de-dow-dow. 
It’s then, dear girls, I’ll charm ye, 
And down ye’ll come when I bate the drum, 
To see me in the army.” 


Then, as if transformed by the spirit of art and song, he would go 
on in the most delightful medley,—story, jest, banter, and song, the 
most pungent hits, the slyest drollery, touches of poetry and pathos, 
all addressed to no one in particular and ending suddenly as a flicker- 
ing flame shoots up and expires, and the next minute it was only 
quiet, simple John Blake, lieutenant in the Eighty-eighth Regiment. 
We all believed that he had a history, and that, perhaps, he had not 
been unknown to the stage. Whatever his past might have been, he 
has now a place in the hearts of his comrades and among those who 
freely gave their lives to the land of their adoption. He fell in the 
Wilderness. Rollicking Gossin, gentle Blake, and true-hearted, kindly 
Pat Kelly represented the genial side of the Irish nature, but there was 
plenty of salt and pepper, too, in that brigade. Frank Reynolds, with 
his caustic, sneering wit and his splendid scholarship, was infinitely 
amusing, but the amusement was generally at some one’s expense, and 
there was a vein of insolence running through his humor which was 
almost intangible, but nevertheless perceptible and felt keenly. He 
loved to assume a tone of banter towards General Meagher’s visitors, 
especially if they happened to be plain men of limited education, which 
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put them at an awkward disadvantage. All this, together with Eng- 
lish tastes and sympathies, did not endear him to the brigade, and 
finally a sarcastic criticism of the Eighty-eighth, instantly and pluckily 
taken up by Major Cavanagh, one of the most gallant men and one of 
the quickest to resent a slight I ever knew, led to a challenge from the 
entire regiment. It is due to Frank to say that his courage was quite 
up to his tongue. He reasonably declined to fight the whole regiment, 
but did fight Pat Kelly, the dead-shot of the brigade, who only missed 
him by a hair’s-breadth, putting a bullet through his hat. Amid such 
scenes and with such companions the winter of ’62 passed quickly, and 
with enjoyment as real and heart-felt as any I ever experienced. 

The 17th of March, dear to all true Irish hearts, was kept in real 
old-country style. Two steeple-chases, a mule-race, sack-races, climb- 
ing the greased pole, and, most delightful of all, catching the soaped 
pig. General Meagher came out as the typical Irish squireen,—green 
cut-away, tall white hat with a deep band, Bedford cords, and white 
hunting-tops. A heavy-handled, long-lashed hunting-whip completed 
his costume. Gossin was determined there should be no repetition of 
the Chickahominy race, with its brush hurdles and shallow ditches. 
The hurdles were of green pine logs spiked together from top to bot- 
tom, and the ditches about nine feet wide, clean cut and newly dug, five 
honest feet in depth. He rode a gray of the general’s, probably the 
slowest horse on the ground. He was immense in a silk jacket and 
imported saddle, sent from New York expressly for the day. Twenty- 
one started. Three came in. Six went down in a heap at the first 
hurdle. Two or three partially filled the first ditch, and the others 
were gradually distributed along the course, which, with the slippery 
mud and ordinary horse-flesh, was really a stiff one. Jack, riding with 
superb judgment, and waiting for the catalogue of casualties to be 
filled, won hands down, and came to the ladies’ stand (for there were 
quite a number visiting in the army) to be petted as he deserved. The 
next race was won with absurd ease by Count von Blucher, grandson 
of the old hero, on an imported steeple-chaser presented by Lloyd 
Aspinwall to Baron von Schaick, colonel of the Seventh New York 
Volunteers. 

It was farcical to see this trained and high-bred animal cantering 
over the obstacles that were formidable to the army horse. I got a 
place in the first heat on a chestnut horse belonging to General Han- 
‘cock, but in the second he calmly declined to take a ditch, and, as the 
race was finished before our argument, I told him, “ Never mind; 
we'll settle it some other time.” 

The mule-race was enormously funny, being also a steeple-chase 
over the same course, and I imagine the only one that ever took place. 
A mule properly persuaded jumps a moderate fence like a goat, and 
Colonel Jim Kolby with his sabre-point was the “ perwailin’ argument,” 
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as Petroleum V. Nasby has it. The brigade newsboys and strikers 
rode the long-eared steeds, stimulated by the assurance of a substantial . 
greenback. But neither Colonel Jim’s sabre nor the prospective 
shekels could get those mules to face the ditches. They were forced 
into them at the sword’s point, and I saw one ditch perfectly full of 
mules, protesting with the eloquence of their race against the idea of 
coming out; but, finally, superhuman applications of Colonel Jim’s 
moral persuader caused two of the most amenable to shin up the 
opposite bank, and amid the wildest enthusiasm one, Neddy, ambled in 
shaking his head and braying vigorously. That greenback was fairly 
earned. 

I despair of giving any idea of the chase of the soaped pig; but 
try to imagine a large lunatic asylum grasping at the thread of one of 
Mr. Evarts’s shortest sentences, and you can form a faint conception. 
Even when the pig was finally caught a claim of foul was made on the 
ground that the winner had ashes on his hands. I did not hear the 
referee’s decision, but it was probably that he would eat the pig himself. 

With the battle of Chancellorsville my personal intercourse with 
the brigade almost ceased. I was promoted to a horse battery, and 
from that time only met them at long intervals. 

But wherever I met them and whenever I heard of them it was 
always the same, fighting gallantly, marching uncomplainingly, dying 
willingly for a country which was to most only a foster-mother. Their 
losses at the Wilderness were such that Major Byron commanded the 
brigade, captains and lieutenants commanded regiments, and sergeants 
companies. There was a story current in the Second Corps that at one 
Sunday inspection, at the command, “To the rear, open order, march,” 
the first sergeant said, “ Why the divil don’t yez step back?” immedi- 
ately adding, “ Stand fast ; bedad there’s only one of yez.” 

I have endeavored to give a sketch of the brigade, not to write 
its history. That has been written in imperishable characters by 
innumerable deeds of heroism. I would only say that in absolute 
pluck and cheerful endurance this organization had no superior. They 
were not, as a rule, good shots, nor was their temperament favorable to 
the development of skirmishing or sharp-shooting. They were utterly 
deficient in a knowledge of woodcraft, in which the Western regiments 
were so strong. Recognizing these traits, the authorities in the earlier 
part of the war wisely armed them with the old smooth-bore musket, 
carrying what was known as buck and ball, being one bullet and three 
buckshot done up together. In the hands of men not especially good 
shots, but who never thought they were close enough to the enemy, 
this was a terrible weapon, scattering like a shot-gun, and wounding 
probably three times the number that rifles would have done at such 
close quarters. One of their distinctive features was the total absence 
of stragglers after they got under fire. They would straggle outra- 
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geously on the march, never being able to resist the temptation to sit 
down and take a “ dhraw at the dudeen ;” and if you found some sturdy 
beggar trudging along cheerily miles behind the command, ten to one 
it was one of the brigade. But after the first shot was fired no Irish- 
man ever came to the rear who was able to raise his musket. A coward 
simply could not live in the brigade, and lost no time in getting out of 
it. Another trait which they possessed in common with an immense 
majority of their countrymen in America, was their intense patriotism 
in the sense of loving a country which was not their own. Much of 
this is due to the rigor of life in their native land, and the compara- 
tive kindness of their reception here. The contrast with any other 
nationality is great. The German is an excellent citizen in every way, 
but the first generation is German before all else, while the Irishman, 
even in the first generation, seems to have opened his whole big kindly 
heart to the foster-mother who found him an outcast and gave him a 
home where he at least has the right to own his lot of ground and raise 
his pigs and praties, looking serenely forward to the time when he can 
keep a grocery and attain to the dignity of an alderman. 


EDWARD FIELD, 
Captain Fourth Artillery. 





THE CORTINAS WAR. 


Wuart is known in the history of Texas as the Cortinas War took 
place in the years 1859 and 1860. There had been a great deal of 
hard feeling for years along the Rio Grande frontier between the 
Americans and Mexicans, which culminated at that time. For some 
unknown reason, General Twiggs, commanding the Department of 
Texas, had removed the garrisons from Fort Brown, Ringgold Bar- 
racks, and Fort McIntosh, and trouble ensued, as every thinking man 
knew it would. The Mexicans were largely in the majority at Browns- 
ville, and a man named Juan N. Cortinas, at the head of a party of 
unscrupulous men, set himself up as a leader. His followers were not 
very respectable, and committed several acts against the peace and 
well-being of the people of Brownsville. Cattle and sheep belonging 
to Americans were taken across the river to Matamoras and there sold; 
the jail was broken open, and some criminals, friends of Cortinas, set 
at liberty ; and it was claimed that some of his followers had attempted 
to burn the city. Matters assumed a very bad shape indeed, and it 
was time that something should be done to restore the supremacy of 
the law and give protection to good citizens, 

On the 1st of October, 1859, Cortinas took possession of Browns- 
ville. The Americans were very much incensed, and appealed to the 
governor of the State and the federal military commander for aid and 
assistance. Some Americans were killed and a number of farm-houses 
belonging to them near Brownsville burned. 

As soon as General Twiggs could be made to enim that he had 
committed a great error he immediately set about repairing the wrong 
he had done. He assembled a force and sent it with all dispatch to 
Brownsville, placing Major Heintzelman in command. There was but 
one cavalry company available, which could readily be detached, and it 
was under command of Captain George Stoneman, of the Second (now 
Fifth) regiment of cavalry, stationed at Fort Clark. Three com- 
panies of artillery serving as infantry, commanded by Captains Daw- 
son and Ricketts and Lieutenant Graham, were also sent at once to 
Brownsville, where some Texas Rangers, under Major John 8. Ford, 
had already arrived. There was wide-spread alarm on the lower Rio 
Grande, and prompt measures were necessary to quell the panic. 
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General Sam Houston was inaugurated as Governor of Texas on 
the 25th of December, 1859, and at once commenced preparing State 
troops to protect the citizens. Five days after his inauguration he 
ordered Captain W. C. Dalrymple to raise a company for frontier pro- 
tection. This was followed in a few days by similar orders to Captains 
Ed. Burleson and John G. Conner. In February three other com- 
panies of twenty-five men each were called out, under Lieutenants 
White, Salmon, and Walker. 

After sending two commissioners to the Rio Grande to obtain 
accurate information, Governor Houston dispatched Major Forbes 
Britton to Washington to secure protection on that border. 

In the mean time Major Heintzelman prepared his forces to attack 
the outlaws under Cortinas, who were near Brownsville, vowing they 
never would be driven from the soil of Texas. Cortinas had as his 
second in command a man named Zamora, who was capable and de- 
termined. The outlaws were well supplied with arms and ammunition, 
well mounted, and full of confidence in their commander, who had 
shown a great deal of capacity and cunning in keeping together his 
followers. His men entertained a deep hatred towards the people of 
Texas, some of them having lost cattle and stock, which had been 
stolen from them, while others had been unjustly incarcerated in the 
jail at Brownsville, and they were burning for revenge. 

Everything being in readiness, Heintzelman moved against the 
enemy, and encountered him at the Ebonal, near Brownsville, on the 
14th of December, 1859. The artillery was serving as infantry, but 
had with them two 24-pounder howitzers, which did much execution. 
After a vigorous attack the Mexicans gave way and commenced re- 
treating up the river. They were followed and overtaken on the 27th 
of December at Rio Grande City, near Ringgold Barracks, where a hot 
fight commenced, our soldiers driving the outlaws a distance of ten 
miles, when they abandoned their arms, ammunition, and supplies, and 
sought safety in a hasty retreat across the Rio Grande into Mexico. 
They suffered a known loss in these engagements of sixty-six killed 
and as many wounded, while our troops lost seventeen in. killed and 
wounded, Some of Cortinas’s men fought desperately, believing them- 
selves in the right, while others had taken part in the outbreak from a 
spirit of adventure, and because they bore no good will to the Ameri- 
cans. There is always a class on the frontier ready for any change 
which brings excitement with it, and this class, as may be imagined, is 
not always animated by the purest patriotism. A great many adven- 
turers were in the ranks of the enemy, who sought excitement in these 
scenes. 

From the Mexican side of the river the bandits continued to annoy 
our people, crossing over at night and committing depredations, seek- 
ing safety in flight before the rising of the sun. The difficulties had 
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now assumed a serious aspect. The result of the application of Gov- 
ernor Houston to thie authorities at Washington for assistance was an 
order from the War Department to Brevet General Robert E. Lee, 
lieutenant-colonel of the Second (now Fifth) Cavalry, then in command 
of the Department of Texas, to cross the river, if necessary, and break 
up Cortinas’s band. Colonel Lee had served for nearly four years in 
Texas, mainly on the Brazos River, and was well acquainted with the 
wants of the people. He was prompt in forming his plans, and deter- 
mined to bring about a peaceful condition of affairs if it took the 
whole of the troops in the department to do it. He had ample men 
and means at his command to do it, receiving frequent and reliable 
information at his head-quarters, in San Antonio, of the condition of 
affairs. He knew what resources Cortinas had, as well as the number 
of men under his command, but could not tell exactly where he was 
staying, as he changed frequently from place to place. The Mexican 
authorities themselves did not know where he was, and disclaimed all 
connection with him in every way whatever. 

When the bandits were retreating up the river they committed many 
depredations by killing and wounding peaceful American citizens, shoot- 
ing cattle, sheep, goats, horses, and hogs, and burning farm-houses. A 
man residing a short distance below Edinburgh was shot and ‘severely 
wounded, and found his only chance of escape was to hide himself in 
a dense growth of prickly-pears. He kept as close to the ground as 
possible, and while lying down pushed‘dirt in his wound, which was 
through the upper part of his chest, and thus stopped the bleeding. 
His sufferings were very severe, but he bore up well and seemed 
delighted to think he had outwitted the robbers. He had resided on 
the Rio Grande for many years and was well acquainted with a number 
of Cortinas’s men, some of them, in fact, having been his neighbors 
before the difficulties began. He was a harmless old man, though 
there were stories of his having been identified with Lafitte a long 
time before, it being a well-known fact that Matamoras contained 
among its earlier settlers several men who had shared the fortunes of 
that remarkable person, who was at one time known as the “ Pirate of 
the Gulf.” Whatever his antecedents might have been, he was at that 
time an industrious and hard-working man, and had the reputation of 
being a good citizen. 

Company “G” of the Second Cavalry proceeded to Brownsville in 
March, 1860, under command of Lieutenant Kimmel, and established 
a camp above Captain Stoneman, on the Rio Grande. Captain Stone- 
man, with two companies of cavalry and seventy-five Texas Rangers, 
crossed the Rio Grande on the 15th of March and about daybreak 
assaulted the town of La Mesa, three miles from the river, killing and 
wounding several Mexicans and capturing about a hundred men. 
Our people were greatly elated, as they supposed they had captured 
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Cortinas, but soon learned they had taken a garrison of Mexican sol- 
diers. The situation was peculiar, to say the least of it, and our 
officers at once adopted measures to get out of the difficulty as best 
they could. The prisoners were released, and many apologies offered 
for the unintentional mistake. They were soon confronted by four 
hundred Mexican infantry soldiers and ordered to return to the United 
States. Captain Stoneman said he wished to make a further search, 
and, after considerable talk, the Mexican colonel commanding with- 
drew with his troops, saying he would report the invasion to the 
department commander. A few days thereafter Captain Stoneman, 
with his command, was ordered to return at once to his camp, which he 
did after he had searched the country thoroughly for twenty miles 
around. 

In this state of affairs Colonel Lee, commanding the department, 
was ordered to put a stop to the disturbances. In March, 1860, he 
started from San Antonio, taking as his escort Captain Brackett’s com- 
pany of the Second Cavalry, from Camp Verde. As he approached 
Seco River a messenger came galloping up to him and reported that 
the Indians were just ahead and robbing the settlement on and near 
that stream. Of course, it took but a moment to pass the word to 
Captain Brackett, who dashed off with his troopers, and was soon in the 
midst of the savages, who, totally unaware of the proximity of the 
soldiers, were pursuing their plundering schemes with the utmost free- 
dom and satisfaction. A wild yell burst from the savages when they saw 
the soldiers dash in upon them, and then were seen some wondrous feats 
of horsemanship as they endeavored to get out of the way. They had 
killed several cattle and were about to rob a house occupied by women 
—who had huddled together there—when the cavalrymen plunged in 
among them and in an instant destroyed all of their hopes. Away they 
went in every direction, though generally up the river towards the moun- 
tains, the cattle lowing from fright and the big bay horses of the 
troopers bounding after the red men over rocks, stones, and bushes 
in a way to gladden the heart of every true horseman. For a time the 
din was great as the troopers tore through the bushes. It was a race 
for life, and a most exciting one, as all must admit. How many were 
hurt was never accurately known to the whites, as an Indian can conceal 
himself in a place which would almost seem impossible. The chase 
was kept up for a couple of miles, and in the broken ground all 
_ further efforts were useless. The men returned to the house when 
recall was sounded, their horses blown and their clothing in strings from 
the bushes and briers having given them a good raking. The women 
were dreadfully frightened, as well they might be, their husbands and 
brothers being away from home at the time of the foray ; but as the sol- 
diers returned they came in, and were profuse in their thanks to 
Colonel Lee for his timely arrival and the handsome performance in 
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beating off the red rascals. He unquestionably saved that settlement 
from being sacked, and the females from a fate worse than death. 
After the horses had been allowed half an hour to overcome their 
fatigue, the column was again put in motion. 

Colonel Lee proceeded to Eagle Pass, and taking Company “H,” 
Second Cavalry, under First Lieutenant R. N. Eagle, which was sta- 
tioned at Fort Duncan, proceeded on to Laredo, which he reached on 
the 25th of March, the weather being delightful. During the night 
the wind changed and a fearful norther came on, and the next day, 
while on the march, two men belonging to Captain Brackett’s company 
were chilled to death. They were privates Thomas Gaskin and Rich- 
ard Keegan. 

Colonel Lee reached Edinburgh, opposite Reynosa, on the 2d of 
April, 1860, and his arrival was most opportune, as the Mexican sol- 
diers in Reynosa had on that day fired into Major Ford’s Texas Rangers 
from across the Rio Grande. This fire was returned, and two Mexi- 
cans were wounded. This state of things, amounting almost to actual 
war between the two nations, Colonel Lee took immediate measures to 
suppress by sending Captain Brackett, with a white flag, as a bearer 
of dispatches to the authorities of Reynosa, inquiring into the cause 
of the firing across the river, and demanding that some of Cortinas’s 
men, who were known to be in Reynosa, be delivered up to our gov- 
ernment. Mr. J. H. Phelps, of New Orleans, accompanied the cap- 
tain, having kindly offered his services as interpreter. All of the 
streets of Reynosa were barricaded and loaded cannon planted in front 
of the house of justice. Four companies of Mexican soldiers were 
under arms in the plaza, and they expected a reinforcement that day of 
one hundred cavalry from Camargo and two hundred infantry from 
Matamoras. To Colonel Lee’s letter they replied that none of Cor- 
tinas’s men were in town, and that they had fled into the interior. 
Colonel Lee’s presence, with the additional troops he brought with 
him, seemed to have a quieting effect upon the people on both sides of 
the river. 

Leaving the troops, consisting of the Texas Rangers and cavalry, at 
Edinburgh, Colonel Lee pushed on to Brownsville to confer with 
General Garcia, the Mexican commander. 

A few days after his departure a spy came in and told the Ameri- 
cans he knew where Cortinas was, and preparations were made for his 
capture. Captains Stoneman and Brackett, with their companies, to- 
gether with those of Lieutenants Eagle and Kimmel, were made ready 
for a night-march, and shortly after nightfall crossed the river. It 
was quite dark, and they forded some distance below any settlement. 
Upon reaching the other side a guide in front led the way in the ut- 
most silence for several miles, until a house was seen in a kind of a 


clearing, which was surrounded without noise. 
Vou. I..N. 8.—No. 6. 39 
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When the troops had completely surrounded the house, a small 
party went forward to search. ‘It was found that the party wanted 
had made his escape a short time before, and with a feeling of disap- 
pointment the soldiers returned to their camp, arriving about day- 
break. This was good training for the men, but not specially gratify- 
ing to the officers, who had taken great pains to find out where the 
leading outlaw was, and tried their best to capture him; but he was 
always on his guard, having plenty of friends keeping him well advised 
of the movements of his enemies. 

The desolation along the river was very great, the charred remains 
of many farm-houses showing how bitter was the enmity between the 
two races, and large fields once filled with corn and sugar-cane con- 
tained nothing but weeds. No crops were put in on the American 
side, and consequently many poor people suffered for the necessaries of 
life. 

Colonel Lee went to Brownsville, and, crossing over to Matamoras, 
had a consultation with General Garcia, the Mexican commander. 
- With him he arranged plans for the capture of Cortinas. General 
Garcia sent out a body of regular Mexican soldiers, who fell in with 
the main body of the outlaws near the Rancho de Santa Cruz, in the 
Mexican State of Tamaulipas, on the 30th of May. A fierce battle 
ensued, and Florencio Fernandez, one of Cortinas’s leaders, was 
wounded and afterwards hanged. Francisco Cisneros was taken pris- 
oner and carried to Matamoras, and the band of outlaws which had 
given so much trouble to the two nations was effectually broken up. 
They had terrorized that section for a long time, and every one breathed 
more freely when it was known that the hated organization existed no 
longer, and that honest men could pursue their avocations peacefully. 

Juan Napomucino Cortinas was born at Camargo, Mexico, being a 
man of great natural ability, although very restless. He did not 
avail himself of the chances he had for acquiring an education, but 
became, through his own strong will, the leader of the roving spirits 
along the frontier, especially those of Mexican extraction. He had 
real or fancied wrongs, and tried to rectify them, going about it in a 
wrong way. After his band was broken up he retired to the interior, 
where he remained quiet but'a limited period, making his appearance 
again shortly after the civil war broke out. When Maximilian be- 
came emperor of Mexico, Cortinas remained true to the republican 
President, Juarez, and after the empire was overthrown was appointed 
a general in the republican service, and placed in command of the 
Rio Grande frontier, with his head-quarters at Matamoras. For a 
time he did quite well, but, becoming unmanageable and troublesome, 
he was ordered, as a kind of an honorable prisoner, to the City of 
Mexico, where he remained for several years. Eventually he was re- 
leased from arrest, but before this occurred it is said he hypothecated all 
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of his property, which was considerable, to the Mexican government, and 
a colonel of the army was sent to Matamoras in 1889 to take possession 
of it. This summarily settled a number of suits pending against him, 
and started him anew in the world. He has many strong friends and 
bitter enemies. In 1871 he was acting governor of Tamaulipas. 

Colonel Lee says in his journal, under date of April 10, “ Resumed 
journey ; nearly all the ranches on the road have been burned—those 
spared by Cortinas have been burned by the’ Rangers.” 

The cavalry and Texas Rangers were ordered to make camps along 
the river at different places and guard the stream as well as it could be 
done. They were kept until October, 1860, when most of them were 
sent to posts in the interior. In 1861, after the Civil War commenced, 
Cortinas returned from Mexico with several hundred men and burned 
the town of Roma, above Rio Grande City, and again crossed into 
Mexico. This was the last of his outrages on the soil of Texas. At 
that time the minds of the people were occupied with greater events 
than those connected with this outlaw, and he escaped punishment. 
The regular troops were no longer in Texas, and the citizens were 
obliged to protect themselves as best they could. 

These are the main features of a grave disturbance, and one which, 
for a time, threatened the peace of the nation. 


ALBERT G. BRACKETT, 
Colonel U.S.A. 
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THE ARMING OF FIELD ARTILLERY. 


FIEwp artillery includes field batteries, horse batteries, mountain 
batteries, and, according to some, batteries of position. 

It might at first appear that the most powerful gun must be the 
best ; but, however powerful a gun may be, it will be of no use if it is 
not on the spot when required. The question of armament, therefore, 
becomes one of the relative importance of mobility and shell-power. 

As applied to field artillery, mobility signifies the quality that 
renders it constantly available for action. For it to be considered per- 
fect, batteries must, of course, be able to move rapidly where required ; 
but, in addition to this, they must arrive complete in all their elements, 
and with the means of making good the effects of wear and tear. 

Now, the elements of field artillery are guns, gunners, ammunition, 
teams, and stores. Guns are of no use without gunners, so the requisite 
number of men must be carried with the guns. Guns and gunners 
may be carried rapidly into action, but if they are to continue of use 
for any time, the supply of ammunition must be ample and at hand. 
Guns and ammunition will be useless if the gunners become too 
exhausted to use them; so the labor of fighting, then, must not be too 
severe. A battery loses its mobility when its teams are over-fatigued 
or destroyed, and, consequently, the loads should be limited, and the 
size of the teams should be restricted, so that the replacing of casualties 
may be facilitated. 

The power of a shell can only be measured by its effect. Experi- 
ence tends to prove that the effect of shrapnel shell varies inversely as 
the angle of descent (i.¢., caeteris paribus, directly as the velocity) and 
directly as the weight of its contents in balls; and that the effect 
of common shell against masonry or earthworks, etc., varies directly 
as the striking energy, and as the weight of the bursting charge, but 
in a higher ratio than the latter. 

“ Shell-power,” which means “ efficacy of fire,” affects “ mobility,” 
because it depends on the weight of the contents of the projectiles, and 
on the velocity imparted to them, which latter affects the weights of the 
gun, its carriage, and its charge. 

Accepting the above definitions, to decide what is the best armament 


1 Reprinted from Colburn’s United Service Magazine. 
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for field artillery, we must determine what are the desirable conditions of 
mobility, and what conditions are wanted to constitute the necessary 
efficacy of fire; but as both vary with the theatre of operations and the — 
quality of the enemy, the subject has to be divided. At the same 
time, as many equipments are disadvantageous, the divisions should be 
as few as possible. 

The requirements of normal warfare (7.¢., in countries where ordi- 
nary facilities for transport exist, and against disciplined troops) will 
be considered first, and afterwards the modifications necessary and 
desirable under other conditions, under the sub-heads: (A) With 
wheeled transport (a) against disciplined troops, (6) against uncivilized 
or semi-civilized people; (B) mountain warfare; (C) Asiatic warfare. 


I. NORMAL WARFARE. 


What are the duties of artillery in the field, and what duration and 
pace of movement are required to perform them ? 

The first duty of artillery when acting on the offensive is to cover. 
the deployment of the infantry, and to prepare the way for its attack ; 
it must, therefore, be in action early. The guns, however, on the 
march must be preceded by some troops, and they want a certain amount 
of flank support, especially at the commencement of an engagement, 
when present in small numbers. Moreover, the batteries of an infantry 
division are an integral portion of it, and must march with it. Con- 
sequently artillery, though it marches in the general columns, must be 
able, in order to fulfill its principal ré/e, to move for a time at a much 
faster pace than infantry. 

Prince Hohenlohe, with probably the largest personal experience 
of artillery of any one living, writes:? “In order to come into action, 
when moving from Rettendorf by Koniginhof and Chotieborek to a 
point south of Jericek, I had to trot fourteen (English) miles in a 
hilly country. And even this, as far as one can see, will not always be 
enough in the future. Even when the artillery had been given a 
position in the order of march nearer to the head of the column, the 
corps artillery was yet over four (English)* miles from the front of 
the advanced guard ; when, therefore, the latter encountered the enemy, 
and the general determined to bring his artillery into action, the corps 
artillery had to be brought forward with a good long trot, if it were 
desired to be certain that they would be on the ground in less than an 
hour, including the dispatch of the order and the advance of the guns, 
When the force is in bivouac, the artillery masses cannot be brought 
nearer to the enemy in future than in times past, since in bivouac, 


2 « Letters on Artillery” (sixth letter). 
5 Including all the ammunition column and half the bearer company, but ex- 


cluding all baggage, the leading division of a British corps would occupy four 
miles of road, if one-third were allowed for loss of distance. 
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especially at night, artillery is defenseless, and must be left in rear. 
It was thus foreseen that forced marches, such as that from Rettendorf 
to Jericek, would become the rule; and, indeed, this was the case in 
1870; for example, the corps artillery of the Third and Ninth Corps 
at Vionville and the Guard Corps at Sedan,‘ ete. But even greater 
demands than these must be made upon the artillery, when it is a 
question of moving artillery from one flank of the theatre of war to 
the other, or of sending them quickly to bodies of troops which have 
been detached to a distance; for example, the First Heavy Artillery 
battery of the guard marched on the 13th of August thirty-two (Eng- 
lish) miles, from Bermering by Oron to Dieulouard, where it encamped 
on the same evening, and the Third Heavy Artillery battery of the 
guard marched in one day from St. Mihiel to St. Privat, where it took 
part in the battle. This will also be the case when the artillery of 
corps which have been held back in reserve is pushed forward quickly 
into the foremost line of battle, in order to strengthen the masses of 
artillery ; for example, the corps artillery of the Third Corps at Verne- 
ville.” ® 

The war of 1870 was rich in such examples; and they cannot be 
classed as exceptional. But Prince Hohenlohe’s writings are so well 
known, it is not necessary to quote further instances. He sums up in 
his sixteenth letter thus: “In war, as I have already said, many miles 
must be passed over in column of route. Wherefore we must in time 
of peace practice trotting at least four and one-half miles without ex- 
hausting the horses. We also ought to practice forced marches of at 
least thirty miles in the day, so that all may learn how this is to be 
done without injuring the horses. We shall then be able in war to 
get over sixty miles, when we are ordered to do so at whatever cost.” 

It will be safe, then, to require that all batteries should be able to 
march thirty miles over fairly hilly roads in seven hours, field batteries 
to trot nine miles in one and a half hours, and horse batteries eight 
miles in one hour, without unduly distressing the teams.° 

It may be objected that the trotting test is higher than that of 
Prince Hohenlohe, but his appears, when considered with the examples 


4 This marched nine English miles at a gentle trot in one spell. 

5 At the commencement of operations, when the gain of first success is so im- 
portant, unavoidable causes will often lead to the artillery being left far in rear. 
Thus the corps artillery of the Third German Corps, after a previous march of thir- 
teen miles on the same day, had to cover fifteen miles to reach the field of Speich- 
eren; and we had only two heavy artillery guns at the affair of Tel-el-Mahuta. 

® Our regulation trot is eight miles an hour, a pace many field-battery horses 
cannot keep up for long, even on the level. Every hunting man knows the advan- 
tage of a steady jog-trot of six miles an hour for getting over the ground. 

This is a great advance, for I find a note in the “ Manual of Artillery Exercises,”’ 
1860, p. 40, to the effect that:a 9-pounder (load behind team thirty-eight hundred- 
weight, twenty-five pounds) could march about four miles in one and a half hours, 
eight miles in four hours, and sixteen miles in ten hours. 
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he gives, very low; and it is necessary to have a wide margin because 
speed and the state of the ground’ make a great difference in draught, 
and, with us, the horses at the commencement of a campaign will very — 
often, if not always, have been weakened by a sea voyage. 

Under fire all movements should be as rapid as possible; “ not 
only is artillery so moving out of action a shorter time, but it suffers 
far less when moving rapidly than when moving slowly.”*® These 
rapid spurts will nearly always be off roads, and the chances are in 
favor of the ground being soft rather than hard. 

The longest distance to be crossed by the guns belonging to infantry 
divisions will generally occur at the end of the artillery duel, when 
théy rejoin their divisions to assist in their attacks. They will then, 
being at ranges of about twenty-four hundred yards, endeavor to ad- 
vance at once to within sixteen hundred yards, and they may have to 
move somewhat to a flank. Although the whole movement may not 
have to be made at the highest speed, still these batteries should be 
able to get over eight hundred yards of softish ground in three 
minutes. 

With the corps artillery rapidity of movement in action is more 
important than with the divisional batteries, because the former, although 
not kept in reserve as formerly, still has to perform the duties of a 
reserve. The main justification for using all the guns in the front line 
and keeping none in reserve is that, when engaged at the ordinary 
ranges of the artillery duel, batteries can be withdrawn and placed 
elsewhere, if required. This is a point very apt to be overlooked. 
Prince Hohenlohe says an ideal corps artillery would consist entirely 
of horse batteries, and it appears quite clear that any field batteries 
with it should at least be equal in mobility to those with the infantry 
divisions. 

The horse batteries of the corps artillery have to fight alongside 
the rest of the artillery of the army corps, and -are especially valuable 
when reinforcing the guns of the advanced guard. They therefore 
require pieces of equal range to those they act with, and there seems 
no reason why they should not have equal shell-power to the lighter 
field batteries. They very seldom have to act with cavalry, they carry 
from three to four and a half hundred-weight less in the shape of gun- 
ners, have superior teams, and a large reserve of marching power in 
the possibility of using the riding horses in draught; and so, with the 
same weights of material, they will always have greater mobility 

7 From experiments made on behalf of the Society of Arts in 1872, it appears 
that the resistance to draught, exclusive of gravity, on good macadamized roads 
varies between forty-four and sixty-seven pounds per ton of load, but on a soft 
sandy or gravelly road it rises to two hundred and ten pounds. On a gravelly road 
a speed of 3.45 miles per hour produced a resistance of .0197 of the load, but one 


of 6.945 miles raised it to .0219 of the load. 
8 Home’s *‘ Precis of Modern Tactics.”’ 
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than field batteries, and quite sufficient for their réle of an extra mobile 
reserve. 

Horse batteries attached to cavalry, of which there are very few, 
want exceptional mobility, because, although the distances to be covered 
at a gallop will never be very long (if they are properly handled), the 
previous marches will generally have been longer and more rapid than 
those of other batteries. An Aldershot cavalry field day is not a fair 
criterion, as it often entails more galloping in a couple of hours than 
an active campaign in a fortnight; and most decidedly “’tis the pace 
that kills.” 

What is desirable, then, is that the gun and carriage with its limber, 
loaded with some ammunition (for use when the wagons get left behind) 
and the necessary stores and gunners, shall be of such a weight as will 
enable the teams to fulfill the above-mentioned requirements. What 
the strength of the teams, and the amount of the weight behind them 
should be, has always been a matter of controversy. 

For the exceptional case of horse batteries attached to cavalry some 
distinguished officers maintain that 40 cwt.? is not too great, while 
others, probably influenced by the requirements of Aldershot cavalry 
field days, would like to see an equipment for all horse batteries giving a 
load of not more than 30 cwt. There is a general agreement of opinion 
that the 13-pounder R. M. L. (42 ewt., 2 qrs., 2 lbs.) is too heavy, but, 
on the other hand, no complaints have ever been made of the 9-pounder 
R. M. L. of 6 ewt. (39 ewt., 1 qr.). The weights behind horse artil- 
lery teams in France and Germany are 37 ewt.,3 qrs., 23 lbs. and 35 
ewt., 1 qr., 23 lbs., respectively, which are approximate to that laid down 
by Major-General Stirling in 1871 or 1872, viz., 36 cwt., or 6 cwt. 
per horse. This seems the best weight for these batteries. 

The same officer assigned 41 cwt., or a little under 7 cwt. per 
horse, as the limit for other batteries, horse or field, but it seems a low 
one for the latter. In France and Germany the weights are 46 ewt., 3 
qrs., 12 lbs. and 46 cwt., 2 qrs., 20 Ibs., respectively, and their horses 
are generally of an inferior stamp to ours." A gun giving about 40 
ewt. for horse artillery equipment, and 45 cwt. with the extra gun- 
ners of field batteries, appears quite admissible, though it should not 
be exceeded. 

The above weights are for six-horse teams, and although all will 
allow that no larger ones are. suitable for horse artillery, still it may 
be questioned by many whether field battery requirements may not 
necessitate and admit of eight-horse teams. 


* A 12-pounder B. L. gun as at present equipped, with two limber gunners, 
weighs 40 cwt., 17 lbs. 

10 Lecture by Lieutenant Sladen. Proceedings R. A. Institution, vol. vii. 

The French and also the Russian artillery of the line average, I believe, 
under fifteen hands. 
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Our 16-pounder batteries afford the only example in existence, and, 
although they answered fairly well in the Egyptian campaign of 1882, | 
they have not been tested in modern European warfare. The follow- 
ing objections, inherent and relative, are strong,—so strong, in fact, that 
absolute necessity appears the only justification for their use. 

1. The largest loss and most difficult to replace suffered by artillery 
is invariably in horses. 

2. There is a waste of power, as an eight-horse team cannot draw 
as much per horse as a six-horse one. 

3. If six horses can draw from forty-two to forty-five hundred- 
weight, it is not worth while creating a load for eight of less than from 
fifty to fifty-two hundred-weight. With such a load there appears to 
be little or no reserve of mobility, for on the march to and from Dart- 
moor, in 1887, with 20-pounder experimental equipment, it was found 
that on hilly parts of the road the field battery teams could outmarch 
those supplied by horse artillery, showing that the limit of draught 
power was so nearly reached that the difference of weight between the 
two classes of horses turned the scale. 

4, The increased teams have an-appreciable effect on the length of 
the columns.” 

5. Major-General Stirling assigned the weight of the Armstrong 
12-pounder (forty-one hundred-weight) as the limit for batteries, either 
horse or field, other than those acting with cavalry, not only on account 
of the load behind the team, but because he considered the gunners 
could not for any length of time work a heavier piece; and his 
opinion appears to be confirmed by the experience gained with our 
13-pounder and 16-pounder guns. This last objection, it is true, is 
only relative and not an argument against eight-horse teams them- 
selves, but it is a very strong one against adopting a gun that would 
necessitate them. 

Taking, then, forty-five hundred-weight as the load for gun teams 
in field batteries, we have also the limit of weight for the wagons of 
the battery, because, as Prince Hohenlohe very clearly demonstrates, it 
is absolutely necessary for them to accompany the guns to the field of 
battle.* Really they should be lighter, although they will not have to 
move so rapidly during the action provided the gun limber ammuni- 
tion is kept in reserve, for their teams will always be inferior, and there 
is great probability of their being loaded with spare forage and other 
odds and ends. 

With horse batteries the same weight of wagon appears admissible 


12 About fourteen per cent. 

18 Gun and carriage weighed twenty-one hundred-weight. 

1% This principle was lost sight of in the 9-pounder and 13-pounder equipment, 
and consequently in one instance at least the wagons of the former were left behind 
and much risk incurred, and at a critical time the horse artillery at Kassassin had 
to go to the rear to seek ammunition. 
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with teams of eight horses, as it only gives a load of five and five- 
eighths hundred-weight per horse, and when under fire'the wagon can be 
drawn by six, while for simply marching purposes, and for only a few 
batteries, the objections to eight-horse teams are not insurmountable. 

The ammunition columns of the first line, those belonging to infan- 
try divisions, are an essential part of the fighting force, and cannot be 
placed in the position of baggage. Consequently they must march as 
fast as the infantry, or they will be an incumbrance. Their marches 
are often very long, and their horses by no means the best, being prob- 
ably after the first battle any that can be obtained on the spot. It 
follows that our present loads cannot be exceeded. 

As the army corps ammunition columns will often have to make 
extremely long marches to fill up at the depots, the same holds good 
for them. 

The number of rounds per gun that should be carried with the bat- 
tery is a moot point. From tables in vol. vii. of the R. A. Institution 
Proceedings it appears that the average expenditure in fourteen battles 
of 1870, at which the Germans had over a hundred guns engaged, was 
59.69 for their light guns and 52.9 for the heavy, the difference seem- 
ing mostly due to the lighter batteries getting into action earlier. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Miller, in an interesting discussion which followed a 
lecture® given by Lieutenant-Colonel Sladen at the R. A. Institution 
in 1872, quoted a number of statistics which had led him to the con- 
clusion that one hundred and twenty rounds was the least that should 
be carried, allowing twenty rounds per hour ” for a day’s action of five 
hours, and a margin of twenty in case the ammunition columns were 
not at hand. This is a very moderate estimate when compared to Con- 
tinental equipments ; * but I am a believer in averages on such a ques- 
tion, and do not think our small army can ever be so manceuvred as to be 
far away from its ammunition columns (as occurred to some German 
corps in their marches to Sedan and Paris) for many days at a time; 
and, therefore, I am inclined to accept one hundred and twenty rounds 
per gun as a desirable number, and one hundred rounds as a minimum. 

As to the total number to be carried for each gun with an army corps, 
Prince Hohenlohe’s proposition,”® that the more valuable artillery 

15 Major-General (now General Sir Henry) Lefroy stated that a committee in 
1819 calculated that, for an action of some duration, each 9-pounder should have 
one hundred and sixty-six rounds, each 24-pounder howitzer one hundred and 
forty-four rounds, each 6-pounder H. A. gun two hundred and twenty-three rounds, 
and each 12-pounder H. A. howitzer two hundred and thirty-six rounds. 

16 Proceedings R. A. Institution, vol. vii. 

"The rate of twenty rounds per hour was questioned, but does not appear 
excessive. According to Kinglake, vol. v. p. 878, the two 18-pounders at Inker- 
man fired three hundred and seventy-five rounds between 9.30 a.m. and 3 P.M., 
which gives an average per gun of thirty-four per bour. 


18 Of. Table I. p. 612. 
Twelfth Letter. 
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‘becomes the more ammunition it will require, will scarcely be challenged, 
so it will be safe to adopt the number fixed for our 12-pounder B. L. 
equipment, viz., two hundred and sixty-five” as a minimum, that 
would have to be raised if a mixed armament were introduced. 

Tt will be seen that the weight of ammunition has far more effect on 
the mobility of the arm, viewed as a whole, than anything else. For in- 
stance, a 20-pounder only requires two more horses to draw it than a 
12-pounder, but taking as the carrying power 20 rounds per limber, 
60 rounds per limber ammunition wagon, and 94 rounds per A. and 
S. wagon, we find that, with the same number of vehicles, giving eight 
horses per carriage in the battery, only 9972 20-pounder rounds” 
be taken for the divisional batteries with 1272 horses against 14,148 
12-pounder rounds with 1056 horses, or per gun 185 rounds with 23.5 
horses against 262 rounds with 19.5 horses. To carry the same num- 
ber of rounds (262 per gun) for 20-pounders, 1452 horses would be 
required, even if the first reserve in limber ammunition wagons were 
not made equal ; and so a 20-pounder requires 7.3 horses more than a 
12-pounder. Is such an increase of transport—396 horses per army 
corps—for an arm which is not the principal constituent of an army, 
admissible ? 

The essentials of efficacy of fire are (1) a shell with sufficient con- 
tents to effect its purpose, and (2) accuracy of shooting at ordinary 
ranges. 

It would be very difficult to lay down exactly what is a sufficient 
number of balls for a shrapnel shell, or the best weight for each of 
them. In our recent wars, our 7-pounder shrapnel ” do not appear to 
have had much effect, but the fault may not have been in the shell 
itself. In Germany the 12-pounder has 160, and the 18-pounder 270 
bullets ; in France, the 12-pounder 93, and 17-pounder 92; in Russia, 
the 15- spouniler 165, and 27-pounder 340 ;* our 12-pounder has 177, 
weighing 35 to the pound. Heavier balls will retain their velocity 
longer after the burst, but, the weights being equal, the larger the 

2” Field Army Establishments, 1888, 22,284 rounds divided by 84 guns. 9072 
with the batteries, 6300 first reserve, 6912 second reserve. 

21 Calculation of number of 20-pounder rounds in a limber wagon: 

Cwt. qrs. 
Weight of 12-pounder wagon with 72 rounds. 87 3 
Additional weight of 60 rounds, re . 3 0 
Two additional boxes : ‘ : 2 1 


Four gunners ° ‘ ° : 6 0 
Additional strength of nein : . ; 0 3 
50 0 
Number of rounds in A. and 8. wagon, 34 of 144= roughly 94. 
# For a 200-pound gun it has 21 bullets of 18 to the pound, and 21 bullets of 
84 to the pound. For a 400-pound jointed gun it has 48 bullets of 40 to the pound, 
and 40 bullets of 55 to the pound. 
33 About 42 to the pound. 
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number the greater the probable effect when the burst is properly 
regulated. 

If common shell be used against earthworks, the effect increases in 
a higher ratio than the bursting charge, provided the burst take place 
inside the parapet, and not too near the surface; but from experience 
gained in China,” it would appear that one pound of powder is suffi- 
cient to set fire to houses, boat-bridges, etc., and it is doubtful if the 
amount of the charge has much to do with the destruction of ordinary 
walls, palisades, and military obstacles, because the burst will generally 
take place on the far side of them. On the Continent the bursting 
charges are between seven and ten ounces, except for the Russian 27- 
pounder, which has 14.44 ounces. Our 12-pounder holds one pound, 
eight ounces, but it isasteel magazine designed for use against material 
only, whereas the others are intended to act as man-killing projectiles 
also. 

There certainly is an advantage in a large bursting charge, because 
it gives a large volume of smoke, and one of the principal uses of 
common shell will ever be finding the range, for no “range-finder” 
can make allowances for variations (caused by atmosphere, defective 
manufacture, ete., etc.) in the effects of the cartridge.” 

A high velocity increases the probability of hitting ; and therefore 
it would seem that velocity is of greater importance than the size of 
the shell, after the latter has reached a certain point. This is especially 
so with shrapnel shell, because the depth of the dangerous zone depends 
on the flatness of the trajectory. It may be objected that high veloci- 
ties increase the difficulty of bursting shrapnel properly, but even if 
the accuracy of burst is impaired, which cannot be entirely admitted 
with our latest fuses,” it is not so necessary with deep zones of action ; 
in fact, as I say, the probability of hitting is increased, and that kind 
of accuracy is more desirable in war than mathematically correct 
practice. 

High velocities have one disadvantage as regards common shell 
fired at earthworks, in consequence of the shells ricocheting and not 
burying themselves ;” but against this defect there is a certain advan- 
tage in firing common shell against houses and ordinary inclosure 
walls, etc.,and an immense increase in the value of shrapnel shell with 
percussion fuses at ranges where rapidity of fire may be necessary, viz., 
short ones.” 

% « Text-Book of Gunnery,’’ 1887, p. 31. 

% Cf. Extracts of Proceedings of the Department of the Director of A. and 
8., vol. xxiii. pp. 855, 886. 

26 They can be set with certainty to eighths of a second. 

21 Cf. Table II. p. 618. 

*8 Shells with high velocities have a greater probability of being effective at 
all ranges, for they are less liable to being smothered by the ground, of which 
instances have been noted at Koniggratz, Vionville, and Tel-el-Mahuta. 


¢ 
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Now, shrapnel shell is the principal projectile * of (at any rate our) 
field artillery ; the requirements of common shell scarcely affect the 
question at all. To kill men is the only road to real victory in a pitched 
battle. Shrapnel is the man-killing projectile, common shell is only an 
auxiliary. “ How about the German common shell in 1870?” That 
was a man-killing projectile certainly ; a double-walled iron shell break- 
ing into many pieces, not a thin steel magazine breaking into five or 
six; but, good as its effects were, shrapnel with a good fuse skillfully 
used would have beaten them.” 

“ But,” says a large party, “this is an age of intrenchments ; look at 
Plevna! We want a searching fire of shrapnel, and high-velocity 
guns cannot be used for that.” I grant that high-velocity guns can- 
not be used, but deny that, because the chronic deficiencies in 
mobility of two armies, and the (in the first instance) bad leading of 
the attacking one, created the exceptional position of Plevna, we are to 
have the warfare of the early part of the last century reintroduced. 
Marlborough taught us how to meet the difficulty of intrenched lines ; 
our soldiers were not long checked by the parapets of Tel-el-Kebir. 

“You admit, however, that high velocities lessen the effect of com- 
mon shell on earthworks.” Quite so; but my reading of experiments 
is that, with the explosives now available, no shell of a weight prac- 
ticable for field artillery has any serious effect on earth-works (except at 
very short ranges) without too costly an expenditure of ammunition, 
because the charges are not large enough to blow the débris to a 
distance, and the crater of one shot is partly filled by the next.” 

Before commencing this paper my ideal of “shell-power” was large 
shells, and I thought that a howitzer was a desirable piece for, at any 
rate, a portion of the field batteries ; but I have relinquished that idea 
in the face of three difficulties.” 

1. Tactical_—The chief, in fact the only, road to success is to gain 
the superiority in the artillery duel, and, consequently, all available guns 
should be employed from the very commencement of an action. If 


29 Ordnance Committee Report, No. 244, Extracts D. of A. and 8., vol. xxi. p. 84. 

30 A Bulgarian officer pointed out on the ground to one of our regiments the 
position held by his battery at the battle of Slivnitza against two Servian batteries. 
The Servians were in position and knew the range, but only used common shell. The 
Bulgarians used only shrapnel, and, with no more than thirty-four rounds, drove 
their opponents from the ground with much loss, while their own loss was one horse. 

51T have been told that at Okehampton, in the summer of 1887, a 20-pounder 
shell penetrated a stockade composed of two rows of one-foot timber with seven feet 
of beaten earth between them, and blew some of the rear timber to a great distance. 
This certainly proves that the form of a parapet was a bad one, but not that it is 
worth while to take guns into the field capable of demolishing it. Ifthe earth had 
not been confined and beaten, and had sloped to the front, the shot would have made 
a trough in it, which the next hit near it would have filled again. 

%T am now speaking of normal warfare only, and apart from the view that 
curved fire is not required, and the difficulties entailed by the weight of ammunition. 
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you have low-velocity pieces, you can only use them after the enemy’s 
guns have been so far silenced that you can take them up to their 
effective ranges. You are weak in. artillery at the very period of the 
battle when you should be strongest. 

2. Administrative.—To have a thoroughly-searching fire, such 
pieces would require two, if not three, different charges, and confusion 
would inevitably ensue. 

3. Fundamental.—Nothing is so important in everything eonnected 
with war as simplicity. Strict observance of this principle will always 
bring its reward, its neglect will ever be punished. Simplicity does 
not admit of specialities only suited for exceptions. One all-round 
man will do better than two specialists ; one gun capable of taking part 
in all stages of the battle, and of co-operating in all the duties of the 
field, will be of more use than any mixed assortment. 

On those rare occasions when intrenchments can neither be turned 
nor approached under cover of darkness, the réle of the artillery will 
be to prevent the defenders aiming their fire by sweeping the crest of 
the parapets with a storm of shrapnel bullets. 

These views force the conclusion that high velocities are essential 
to efficacy of fire with field guns; but, as the velocity imparted to the 
projectile has a large influence on the weight of the gun and its carriage, 
there must be a limit. The limit appears to be the amount of velocity 
requisite to make shrapnel fire effective at ordinary ranges. 

Formerly the ranges of field artillery were limited by the power 
of its guns, later on by the power of the layer’s eyesight. At the 
present day high velocities and telescopic sights have so far extended 
them, that, when accidents of ground or atmosphere do not decide the 
limit, tactical considerations will. The guns of the attack have to 
cover the deployment of the infantry, and practically, whatever theory 
may say, they cannot do this from behind it. Too distant a deploy- 
ment is inadmissible, while a near approach to the enemy’s line is im- 
possible. The infantry must not be delayed after its deployment has 
been made, so the fire must be effective in the first position of the 
artillery duel, which will not be much less, as a rule, than three thou- 
sand yards, and should not be much more. On the side of the defense 
a greater ranging power is desirable in order to prevent the attacking 
guns getting up to that distance; but it seems safe to anticipate that 
ground or atmosphere will nearly always put an end to accuracy at 
four thousand yards. 

Four thousand yards, therefore, may be taken as the extreme range 
at which really efficacious fire is a necessity. In fixing it, Prince 
Hohenlohe’s opinion, that engagements will often commence with ar- 
tillery fire at between five thousand five hundred and four thousand 
five hundred yards, has not been forgotten; but at ranges over four 
thousand yards the action will always be of a merely delaying charac- 
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ter, and it is decidedly not worth while to sacrifice any mobility to 
obtain accuracy during that stage of the combat, in which mobility _ 
may play so important a part. 

The necessary amount of muzzle velocity varies with the diameter 
and weight of the shell, and the necessary remaining velocity varies 
with the weights of the bullets; but the higher the velocity at burst 
the longer the bullets remain effective®* and the fiatter the trajectory 
the greater the probability of hitting. With bullets weighing thirty- 
five to the pound a velocity at burst of seven hundred and twenty-five 
f.s. will make them effective for one hundred and fifty yards. 

On the grounds set forth above, I consider that our new 12-pounder 
B. L. gun is a piece which, in itself, its ammunition, and its equipment, 
fulfills all the desirable conditions of mobility, and gives an efficacious 
fire; and I do not think it is worth while to accept less mobility in 
order to obtain an increased efficacy of fire. 

My reasons are: 

1. It is sufficiently powerful. 

2. It can be so equipped as to satisfy the requirements of mobility 
for horse batteries attached to cavalry, and it is a better gun 
than any other proposed. 

3. It amply satisfies the requirements of mobility for the rest of 
the artillery. 

4, A gun more powerful within the limits at present possible 
would not give a sufficient increase of efficacy to balance the 
loss of mobility. 

5. The advantages to be obtained by uniformity of armament. 

1. It is sufficiently powerful, because it is superior to any of the 
light guns it may be called on to meet, and practically equal in effi- 
cacy of fire to the heavier ones. (Table I., “Modern Field Guns,” 
compiled from various sources, is believed to be quite correct enough 
for purposes of comparison.) Its efficacy of fire may be judged from 
the following particulars : 


| 
Bullets Dangerous | } sec. of 
ing | effective | —_ Zone for | Fuse gives 
rast | (500 f.s. centre of | difference 
Velocity. ir about Descent. | cone about | of about 


Remain- 





At 4000 yards’ range. The com-| ff.s. | yds. 8. yds. 
mencement of the artillery duel. 750 160 é 31 

At 3000 yards’ range. The critical 
stage of the artillery duel.......... 856 200 é f 86 

At 2200 yards’ range. The last 
range of the artillery duel 963 240 f 40 
At 1600 yards’ range. For the com- 
mencement of the infantry com- 

| 1072 270 45 




















33 500 f.s. striking velocity is required. ‘‘ Text-Book of Service Ordnance,”’ 
1886. % Page 612. 
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At six hundred yards the “dangerous distance” for cavalry extends 
over the whole range. 

A shell from it will travel faster than the sound of its discharge 
up to two thousand five hundred yards. This is important because, 
with low-velocity guns, as was observed at Plevna, working parties 
have time to get under cover between the report of the discharge and 
the arrival of the projectile.” 

2. For the horse batteries attached to cavalry the loads require re- 
ducing to six hundred-weight per horse. A new carriage and limber 
now designed will save at least two hundred-weight, and the remainder 
can be made up by removing two valises (thirty-one pounds, eight 
ounces), two carbines (fourteen pounds, fourteen ounces), two pairs 
breast-harness traces (nine pounds, twelve ounces), one camp-kettle 
(eight pounds, ten ounces), and twelve rounds of ammunition (one 
hundred-weight, three-quarters, eight pounds), leaving twenty-four 
rounds in the limber. The wagons can have eight horses on the 
march, taking six under fire; and three spare limbers, with four 
horses apiece, could be added to carry the articles taken off the gun. 
limbers.“ This would give the guns six rounds apiece more than 
the present equipment, and greatly facilitate the supply of ammunition 
in action. 

There have been rumors of a proposal to give horse batteries a lighter 
gun, throwing the twelve-and-a-half-pound projectiles at a lower ve- 
locity. This can be done by either (a) shortening the gun and using 
the same charge, or (5) having a special cartridge. With the second 
plan there would be more liability to confusion than if the gun had 
entirely different ammunition, and both seem wrong, because horse 
batteries should have as powerful and long-ranging a gun as field 
batteries : first, on account of their liability to get engaged singly when 
the power of each piece is far more important than in the contests of 
masses ; and, secondly, because, with our small force of cavalry, we shall 
not be able to afford many cavalry combats, and the chief réle of the 
combined arms will be reconnoitring, in which it is important to be 
able to test the enemy’s strength from a distance, in order to retain 
the power of disengaging, if it prove too great to be dealt with. It 
has been said“ that the loss of velocity is unimportant, because, at 
high velocities, the resistance of the air is so great that the remaining 
velocity of the lighter gun is at long ranges nearly equal to that of the 
other. If this be so, then the present 12-pounder is a mistake, and 
should be replaced by the other. 


# Of. ‘ Text-Book of Gunnery,’’ 1887, p. 114. 

“| This arrangement is one using existing carriages. A greater number of 
rounds could be carried with the same number of horses in special four-horse limbers, 
Vide Extracts D. of A., vol. xxv. p. 109. 

“ Silver Medal Essay, R. A. Institution, 1888. 

Vou. I. N. S8.—No. 6. 40 
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Some officers consider that the horse artillery should take part in 
the infantry combat, and a light howitzer“ has been suggested as a 
suitable weapon. But its use for this purpose would be very costly ; 
and the divisional batteries being integral portions of the infantry 
divisions their co-operation must be easier and more satisfactory. 

The claims of a quick-firing 8-pounder gun have recently been 
advanced, and are worthy of notice. Apart, however, from the weights 
behind the teams being probably no lighter,“ and the weight of a 
round of fixed ammunition being comparatively very great considered 
in relation to the effectiveness of the shell, there is the objection that, 
at the only ranges at which rapidity of fire can be desirable or neces- 
sary, the machine-guns (now given to cavalry), with their capability of 
being traversed during firing, will be far more effective than any piece 
of artillery dependent on the action of a fuse. 

With regard to quick-firing guns for field artillery, I would remark 
that the weight of the ammunition is the real governing factor of 
mobility ; and if an 8-pounder quick-firing gun requires to fire two 
rounds to produce the same effect as a 12-pounder breech-loading gun 
with one round, it is not so mobile, although the gun itself may be 
lighter. In ninety-nine cases in a hundred, an ordinary 12-pounder 
gun can fire rapidly enough; but if we can get a 12-pounder quick- 
firing gun with the same mobility, by all means let us have it, and so 
be prepared for the hundredth case. 

3. The only alteration in the present equipment necessary to satisfy 
the requirements of mobility for the rest of the field artillery is an 
addition of two horses for each ammunition wagon of the horse 
batteries belonging to the corps artillery. 

4, It will probably be admitted that there would be no advantage 
in introducing a gun throwing a shell of a weight intermediate between 
twelve and a half and twenty pounds. 

At present a 20-pounder means a load of fifty hundred-weight, and 
that requires an eight-horse team. 

The weight of the gun and carriage will be at least twenty-four 
hundred-weight against the twenty hundred-weight of the Armstrong 
12-pounder, which has been assigned as a limit. This, perhaps, is the 
most serious objection of all. 

If a 20-pounder were adopted it would have to be given to all the 
batteries of the divisional artillery, for to arm the batteries of a 


* Silver Medal Essay, R. A. Institution, 1879. 
“T gather from his lecture at the Royal United Service Institution in Janu- 
ary, 1888, that Mr. Nordenfelt’s 6-pounder, with eighty rounds, and the necessary 
equipment and men, would weigh thirty-five and a half hundred-weight at least, 
as without men, personal equipment, etc., it weighs thirty-one and a half hundred- 
weight ; as, too, eighty rounds weigh seven hundred-weight, one quarter, he only 
allows eight hundred-weight, one quarter for limber with boxes and wheels, and it 
is doubtful if that weight would admit of sufficient endurance. 
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division with different guns is about the same as to give some companies 
of a battalion a different rifle from the others. As before shown, to 
carry as many rounds for 20-pounders as are ‘now carried for 12- 
pounders it would require an increase of no less than three hundred and 
ninety-six horses, with which increase of transport two additional bat- 
teries, either horse or field, could be given to an army corps; or the 
two field batteries of the corps artillery could be replaced by horse 
batteries, and fifty-four rounds more per gun could be carried, making 
the total three hundred and nineteen instead of two hundred and sixty- 
five. 

It may be said that it would not cost much transport to give 
20-pounders to the two field batteries of the corps artillery, but such a 
proposition would show an entirely mistaken idea of the réle of corps 
artillery. It cannot too often be recalled to mind that the corps artil- 
lery is a reserve, and that the only justification for using it at the 
commencement of a battle is that its mobility enables a commander 
to take it out of action and transfer it rapidly elsewhere if occasion 
arises, Batteries of the corps artillery armed with 20-pounders would 
have to be treated as a reserve, and would consequently not be available 
at the commencement of a battle, when their value is incalculable. 

A single battery of 20-pounders would, I admit, beat one of 
12-pounders, if both were handled with equal skill; but I believe 
that six batteries of 12-pounders would be more than a match for six 
batteries of 20-pounders during the course of a battle, in consequence 
of their concentrating more quickly in the first position and their extra 
mobility during the course of the combat. 

The 20-pounder will doubtless be an excellent gun of reserve on 
the lines of communication; and will be very suitable for batteries 
manned by auxiliary forces employed ini defensive battles, as the num- 
ber of men to guns may be large, and with their want of continuous 
practice it is impossible for them to attain more mobility than it allows. 
But for the present the opinion of the 16-pounder Committee in 1870 
holds good, viz., that a 20-pound shell is too heavy for field service. 

5. The advantages of uniformity of armament, which we have at 
last obtained, at any rate for the moment, are so patent as hardly to 
need recital ; but among them the possibility of lessening the amount 
of spare stores and the number of rounds per gun is especially noticeable. 
Our own equipments afford a good example, as with 9-pounders and 
16-pounders we carried for the former one hundred and forty-eight 
rounds with the battery, and three hundred in all, while with the 
12-pounders the numbers are one hundred and eight and two hundred 
and sixty-five. 

It will probably be said that uniformity has often been attempted 
without success, and that all other artilleries have at least two calibres. 

It has never succeeded because, until now, the heavier guns alone 
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had efficacious fire at the extreme practical ranges; but in future they 
will never be out of reach of the lighter ones, and so the conditions 
have entirely changed. 

It is true that other artilleries have two calibres, but, as with them 
many corps act together, they can always count on a large number of 
light H. A. guns for the commencement of battles; and their masses 
are so large and evenly balanced that their armies cannot, as a whole, 
have great mobility, and small differences in equipment may tell. Their 
forces, too, are solely equipped for European warfare, and, although I 
am advocating a 12-pounder armament for that purpose, I do so partly 
because it also can be made available for the peculiar warfare that our 
army has so often to undertake. 

With us the only hope of being able to measure our strength with 
even the lesser European armies lies in the possession of greatly 
superior mobility ; while in case of invasion the number of our field 
guns is so small that all our regular batteries will have to serve as corps 
artillery, and probably some of the field batteries will have to attempt, 
what to them is almost an impossibility, even with 12-pounders, the 
réle of horse artillery.” 

“ Having got your 12-pounder, then, you would rest and be thank- 
ful?” Not atall! Advance in science will, perhaps soon, enable us to 
produce a more powerfu! gun with more effective ammunition, without 
increasing the weights of either, or it may increase our powers of trans- 
port. Augmentation of weight is at the best a clumsy expedient. In 
the mean time there is plenty of room for improvement in our present 
equipment, in our knowledge of explosives, and in, what is most 
important of all, the training of ourselves; for a 12-pounder well 
placed and well served would be more than a match for a 100-pounder 
in unskillful hands. 

Uniformity of armament is now possible, and our adoption of it 
has placed us far in advance of any other artillery. Any change will 
be a retrograde step. 

, Space will only admit of a short consideration of the requirements 
of— 
II. ABNORMAL WARFARE. 
A.— With wheeled transport. 

(a) Against disciplined troops, in such countries as Egypt or 
Southern Russia. 

The 12-pounder B. L. gun has as much mobility as any it would 
be opposed to, and, taking into consideration the retardation affecting 
all arms, the field batteries would be sufficiently mobile. The changes 
of equipment proposed for batteries attached to cavalry could be ex- 
tended to all the horse artillery, and, if that did not sufficiently lighten 
the loads, the example of Russia could be followed, and the whole 


* Tonnage for sea transport also affects the question with us. 
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detachment could be mounted, which would be a gain of at least three 
hundred-weight with each gun carriage. 

(6) Against uncivilized or semi-civilized people. 

The difficulties of transport are nearly always very great, but, as 
artillery plays quite a secondary réle, and the engagements are of short 
duration, both the number of guns and the amount of ammunition 
necessary to carry are small. 

For the greater part of the artillery, a light howitzer (which would 
throw a large common shell for moral effect and the firing of villages, 
and would give a powerful case-fire at short ranges) would seem a 
good weapon. At the same time a few long-ranging pieces would be 
advisable, and they might be 12-pounder B. L. guns, or the 9-pounder 
R. M. L. guns, which have been already tried and found suitable in 


South Africa.” 
B.—Mountain Warfare. 


In this the tactical conditions are quite different from those obtaining 
on the plains. Positions frequently cannot be turned ; neither side can 
use masses of artillery, and every boulder affords shelter. 

Therefore, in spite of difficulties of transport, the advantages to be 
gained by the presence with a force of a few howitzers, giving a search- 
ing fire, are too great to be neglected; but the greater number of guns 
must be fairly long-ranging pieces, in consequence of the ranging power 
of modern rifles. 


A 3-pounder quick-firing gun has been suggested, but it cannot 
compete with machine-guns at its useful ranges. 

Under this heading may be included the cases of countries where 
camels, or coolies, are the only means of transport. 


C.—Asiatic Warfare. 

In Asia, villages and forts built of mud or sun-dried bricks are 
frequently met with, and, as ordinary field pieces have little effect on 
them, a few heavy guns of position and howitzers are necessary. 
Elephants render their transport fairly easy, and accordingly the 
objections to such pieces for European warfare do not apply. But if 
ever we have to meet a European foe in Asia, the heavy batteries will 
in no way be able to supply the deficiency in mobile field artillery. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Hime, in his brilliant papers on the “ Mobility 
of Field Artillery,” in volumes vi. and vii. of the R. A. Institu- 
tion Proceedings, has proved beyond question that every advance in 
mobility has immediately increased the usefulness and importance of 
artillery, while successive augmentations of shell-power have some- 
times had an opposite effect. It therefore behooves us to be quite sure 
of our ground before sacrificing a particle of mobility for the sake of 
shell-power, especially when we have, as has never been the case before, 


Extracts D. of A. and §., vol. xviii. p. 284. 
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a gun fulfilling all the requirements of mobility, and giving an 
efficacious fire at all ranges tactically possible. 

Marshal Marmont’s dictum holds true, perhaps more for our own 
than for any other army: “Le premier mérite de l’artillerie, aprés la 
bravoure des canonniers ét la justesse du tir, c’est la mobilité,” 
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A LITTLE SPECK OF WAR. 


A NAVAL REMINISCENCE. 


Ir is a good many years, now, since the Rocktown people fell out with 
the Grébos,—or, rather, with that particular clan or tribe of Grébos 
which dwelt within the precincts of the town-land of Harper. Har- 
per is on Cape Palmas, a prominent headland of the Guinea coast, 
near the southern extremity of the territory claimed by Liberia, set- 
tled for the most part by colored emigrants from the United States, 
together with some white missionaries and teachers,—on the very 
point of the rocky promontory, against which dash the waves of the 
Atlantic, with a clean sweep towards the west, to the embouchure of 
the Amazon. 

The Grébo people were an inoffensive race; rather light-colored 
and comely, for Africans; much given to lounging and sleep during 
the day, and to drinking “ trade-rum” and drumming and dancing by 
night. These regular occupations they varied by a little fishing and 
the cultivation of some rice and cassava, the latter work being done 
mostly by the women. The latter were unusually comely, light-colored, 
and stalwart; but their habitual want of clothing, as they carried the 
heavy water-jars up the hill, or dove for shell-fish, or worked their 
plantations, was in curious contrast with their neighbors, the settlers’ 
wives and daughters, in their cotton gowns and sun-bonnets. 

Just under the northern declivity of the ridge which formed the 
cape a little river flowed into the Atlantic, the bottom-land of which 
the Grébos had used for rice-fields from time immemorial,—and the 
crowded but picturesque native town, with its high, conical thatched 
roofs, overhung by graceful palms, lay all along the only road which 
led from the settlement on the cape itself to the town of Harper, a 
little inland. 

The native town, thus sandwiched in between two settlements of 
whitewashed, clapboarded, shingle-roofed American habitations, seemed 
in odd contrast with them ; especially as the savage native life, in all 
its squalor, with “high custom” on occasion, went on just as it had 
done in that same place ages before the strangers had come and built 
about them. Why not? There was no such desirable place for 
leagues round, or one where fish were more abundant, while the 
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palms, which gave the name to the cape, afforded oil for “chop,” and 
the rich bottom-land grew rice and cassava with a minimum of work. 
Driftwood for fires came down by the river, and was brought up by 
the women, to be used not only for cooking, but for the lighting of 
the dances and, occasionally, for the smoking of the bodies of dead 
“kings,” or headmen. Trade-rum was not dear, and the sun shone 
hot every day. What more could a true Grébo desire? 

But while the Grébos, amiable by nature, were only lazily and 
passively savage, the Rocktown people (as they were called by the 
American settlers), only a few miles up the coast, were of an entirely 
different breed: a pestilent set, indeed, aggressively savage, and much 
feared by their milder neighbors, upon whom, it was said, they had 
intruded—coming from the interior—not many generations before. 
This may or may not have been. Startling tribal differences and charac- 
teristics occur within trifling geographical distances on that coast ; but, 
under the leadership of their chief (a huge black fellow with an un- 
pronounceable name, but always called “ Rocktown Jack” by the set- 
tlers), they had set up a claim to some of the very desirable rice-land 
of the Grébos, which claim was entirely unfounded, according to the 
testimony not only of the defendant tribe, but also that of the oldest 
settlers. . 

Nevertheless, the truculent Jack—after the fashion of some other 
great men whose names he had never heard—proceeded to make his 
unjust claim good by invading the Grébo town by night with fire and 
sword, killing two or three people, wounding others, and carrying off 
three young men, to be held until his enemies submitted to his claims. 
Several houses were also burned by these raiders,—the wonder being 
that they had not burned the whole town, so inflammable were the 
thatched habitations. The captives who were taken to Rocktown were 
secured there by splitting open palm-trunks, cutting notches in the 
sides for the ankles of the unfortunates, and then lashing together the 
ends of the split portions, out of reach of the prisoners, who could do 
nothing but lie upon their backs in these original stocks, exposed to 
the sun by day and the chilly dews by night. They were reported to 
be dependent for food upon the charity of the Rocktown women,—a 
very precarious means of living, from all accounts. 

Here was a state of things! Not only was there inhumanity and 
blood-thirstiness which required rebuke, but there was imminent danger 
hanging over the American colored settlers and their homes whenever 
the truculent Jack should, by dwelling upon his victory, and by drum- 
ming, dancing, and “ trade-rum,” become sufficiently excited to repeat 
his midnight raid. 

Just then, to the joy of all Cape Palmas, there came in, from a 
cruise to the southward, the United States brig “ Dolphin,” on board 
which the writer was then serving. The “Dolphin” was of a type now 
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gone out; a taut, saucy, and rather piratical-looking craft, which, 
although carrying six thirty-twos and eighty men and officers, was of 
so small a tonnage that she could be rowed, in calm time and smooth 
water, by the six long “sweeps” with which she was fitted, each one 
operated by five or six men. In this respect she was a survival of 
the galleys, and more than once during the cruise did the “ white-ash 
breeze” of her long sweeps serve her in good stead. 

The “ Dolphin” had hardly dropped her anchor when a deputation 
of settlers arrived on board to represent the unpleasant condition of 
things (as well as the apprehension of worse to come) under which 
the colony was laboring. 

They were listened to with due courtesy and patience, for at that 
time the United States cruisers were still enjoined to exercise a foster- 
ing care over Liberian interests; and it was evident, at any rate, that 
Rocktown Jack’s conduct was without a shadow of excuse, and that 
his proceedings must be checked and a proper lesson administered in 
the interests of humanity. 

Our captain, therefore, dispatched a formal message to Rocktown 
to inform the redoubtable Jack that he must come on board the 
“ Dolphin” at once and hold “ palaver,” which, in the coast lingo, 
means a solemn official talk. In the course of three or four hours 
the canoe returned with the message, bearing the reply that Jack 
“wanted no palaver, and that the man-o’-war captain might 4 
well, that something permanently unpleasant might happen to him. 

Of course, such an answer was not to be tolerated ; for, in addition 
to the insult, as well as the danger of loss of prestige, so necessary to be 
kept up, there was imminent and constant peril for the people living 
on shore if Jack were to be allowed to “bluff” the “ war-ship,” as 
they called the little “ Dolphin.” 

Another message was at once dispatched to the chief, to say that 
unless he appeared on board before noon on the following day, direful 
things might be expected to happen to him and his. 

Now, Jack’s very snug, well-built town was situated upon a beach 
of sand, but its name was derived from a reef of rocks several miles 
long, which extended parallel with the beach and about a mile seaward 
from it. When there was any swell the surf broke in thunder on this 
reef; but inside of it there was plenty of water for the brig. The 
trouble was, that the infrequent passages by which she might approach 
the town were unsurveyed and, indeed, unknown. As for landing the 
small force of men we could send, either above or below, and march- 
ing to attack the place by land, it would, indeed, have been a forlorn 
hope,—what with the deadly sun, the night damps, the swamps to be 
crossed, the thickets of tropical “ bush,” and the active resistance of the 
savage chief, who was supplied with plenty of muskets and ammuni- 
tion. So the upshot of the afternoon’s exchange of messages was, that 
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Jack, relying upon his natural defenses and the fighting qualities of his 
people, laughed in the face of the great United States, as represented 
by the brig-of-war “ Dolphin.” 

But the chief was to be rudely awakened from his dream of security. 
Our captain, a quiet, determined little man and a good officer, seeing 
that there was an unusually smooth sea and a full moon, sent in a boat 
that same night and sounded and buoyed out a passage through the 
reef nearly opposite to the town. The buoys were the ordinary pine 
“shot-plugs,” then carried by all men-of-war, and the anchors for 
them were 32-pound shot; but the shot-plugs bobbed up serenely as 
the swell came in the passage, and answered their temporary purpose 
as well as if they had cost five hundred dollars apiece and had been 
laid down by the Treasury Department. 

Then, when the appointed hour came next day, without any sign 
of the approach of Jack, or of any message from him, the brig’s chain 
was quietly hove in, the anchor catted, the sweeps manned, and the 
little vessel was soon gliding over the rounded swell of the ocean 
straight for the marked passage. It was touch and go. A slight breeze 
from seaward or a sudden increase in the swell—so common an occurrence 
on that coast—would have upset all our plans, and perhaps have ended 
by leaving the brig’s bones there upon the coral. But neither of these 
things occurred, and, after a few anxious moments, we floated into the 
lagoon all right. Basking in the mid-day sun lay the town; and, 
apparently in defiance, a flag was hoisted upon a tall staff in the midst 
of a cluster of the largest houses. Overhanging all were fine palms, 
towering aloft, with a background of the dark African “ bush,” while 
the dazzling white beach in front was divided from the blue water by 
a little silver line where the slight swell broke. 

Glasses were leveled upon the town, where a preternatural quiet 
seemed to reign; but upon the beach there scudded about two or three 
naked black forms, whose movements evinced excitement and surprise at 
our success in passing the barrier reef. On we came until about a third of | 
a mile from the place, when the sweeps were taken in, a kedge let go, 
with a spring upon the hawser, and the broadside promptly warped 
round to bear upon the flag-staff. The black figures upon the beach 
had disappeared, and the whole place seemed to sleep in the quietude 
of the tropical noontide, the colors upon the flag-staff drooping so 
heavily in the calm that the strongest glass could not make out the 
device (if any existed) of the royal house of Rocktown. 

“ Point at the flag-staff! Ready! Fire!” and a round shot from 
No. 1 gun raked up the sand and ricochetted through a roof close to 
the mark. “ No. 2! Fire!’ and a shell went into the same roof, which 
presently sprang into a light flame. No. 3 brought down staff, flag, 
and all. : 

The whole three shots were fired in less than a minute, and the 
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change wrought was marvelous. Pouring out, like ants from their 
disturbed nest, a mass of black human forms, goats, fowls, and every 
other living thing in the place took to the “bush” in a twinkling, 
leaving the group of houses immediately about the flag-staff on fire 
and burning merrily. “Cease firing!” was the next order from the 
brig’s quarter-deck, and then we quietly waited results, which were not 
long in becoming apparent, for in a very few minutes, from a point 
lower down the beach and out of the line of fire, a native was seen 
industriously waving a dingy white cloth in one hand and a green 
branch in the other, which universal sign of parley was answered by a 
weft from our fore-truck. Then a small “dug-out” was hauled across 
the sand and launched into the water, and the paddle plied vigorously 
by an individual whose sole clothing was a straw hat and a waist-cloth. 
He stopped paddling occasionally to wave his green branch, but at 
last came alongside, and gave us to understand that Jack had changed 
his mind and was willing to hold “ palaver.” 

“ Very well!” replied our skipper, “let him be on board to-mor- 
row at Cape Palmas anchorage when the sun is three hours high,” at 
the same time pointing to the place in the eastern sky. 

The ambassador, who was evidently not very sure of his own per- 
sonal safety, paddled off with his message, and we at once began to 
warp the vessel out of her unsafe position. While we were doing 
this the inhabitants of the bombarded town returned and employed 
themselves in fighting the flames, which they did by pulling down all 
the fragile houses surrounding those on fire, by which means they 
saved the materials for rebuilding. When the brig was once more 
in the usual anchorage word was sent to the Cape Palmas people to 
have the leading colonists and the Grébo chiefs on board next day at 
the appointed hour, and then our men slept well after their exertions 
and “speck of war” in the tropical sun. 

The morning brought the usual cloudless sky and early heat. 
Decks were holy-stoned, bright work burnished, ropes flemished down, 
awnings spread, and everything put in apple-pie order for the diplo- 
matic interview. 

Before nine the Cape Palmas people and the Grébo chiefs came 
off; and soon after, from the other direction, appeared three huge 
canoes, with about twenty paddlers to each one, bearing Jack and his 
suite. Jack was heralded, as became a great man, by constant salvos 
of musketry, beating of drums, and braying of long horns from per- 
formers in the leading canoe. 

Although under the gis of the star-spangled banner, and with 
our full force of marines (five privates and a corporal) under arms 
upon the quarter-deck, it was very evident that the Grébos, and even 
the settlers themselves, were a little uneasy at the close approach of the 
redoubtable Jack ; and they rather huddled together as the big chief 
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came over the gangway and glared upon his enemies upon the other 
side of the deck with a sardonic smile at their perturbation, which 
enabled one to see that his huge front teeth were filed to a point like a 
shark’s, 

His equipment was peculiar, to say the least of it. Upon his head 
was a huge, fuzzy, white, bell-crowned hat, like that we see in some 
portraits of General Jackson; his body was partly clothed in an old 
swallow-tailed uniform coat, ridiculously smal] for his stalwart frame, 
as the front did not meet by nearly a foot and the sleeves only came 
half-way from the elbows to the wrists, while his only other article of 
clothing was a breech-cloth of ordinary blue dungaree. But the most 
remarkable article about his person was a piece of plaited leather, 
polished by long use, which encircled his neck and then hung down 
almost to his ankles. At the end of this hung a silver bell, of the 
shape and size of a small cow-bell, which he kicked at every step, and 
which thereupon gave out a resonant clang. 

As this figure stalked aft and met our commander—a small, well- 
built man, extremely precise in dress, and wearing a well-starched shirt- 
collar and trim little leg-of-mutton whiskers—the contrast was most 
striking. One was a type of brute force, and the other the “ centurion” 
of civilization. 

For a moment the savage warrior faltered before the glance of the 
civilized man of war, but only for a moment, and then he burst out, 
in the coast lingo,— 

“My name Jack! My properee war-man! My no lib for bush! 
My no wanchee palaver! Wanchee war!” at the same time striking 
his chest a sounding blow with his open hand, and sounding his bell 
with a grotesque kick. 

There was a shudder among the Grébos and Cape Palmas men; 
but it was evident to us that Jack was rehearsing a part he had pre- 
viously resolved upon, for his loss in property, as well as in prestige, 
on the previous day, had been very severe, and he was too sharp a 
fellow to have come on board and put himself in our power, unless he 
had felt that he had to come down and make a peace. But, even after 
the lesson he had had, he was anxious to make an impression upon the 
Cape Palmas people, probably in the hope that they might abate their 
demands. 

But our small skipper was too old a hand on the coast to take any 
“ nonsense” from any chief, and he was not at all overcome by Jack’s 
size, or his barbaric splendor of costume; so, raising himself upon 
tiptoe, and shaking his forefinger under the huge savage’s nose, he 
said, in a low, determined tone, “ Be quiet, sir! Stand here!” and 
Jack’s jaw dropped at once, as he sulkily but quietly ranged himself, 
with his followers, upon the opposite side of the deck from the Palmas 
people. He could understand a good deal of English,—that is, “‘ coast” 
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English,—but it was more in accordance with native etiquette for each 
chief to speak through a “mouth” or interpreter, while one of our 
officers, with pen and ink, reduced the proceedings to writing. 

Amid perfect quiet our commander then opened the proceedings, 
saying that “Jack and the Rocktown people must cease all war and 
encroachment upon the Grébos, and keep the peace in the future, or it 
would be the worse for him.” 

Upon hearing this remarkably short verbal protocol, so unfavorable 
to his own views, the negro chief, evidently boiling with rage, showed 
his teeth, filed: to the shape of a shark’s, scowled, and glanced furtively 
round, as if to see whether there was any way of escape to his canoes ; 
but his native shrewdness showed him at once that he must “ face the 
music,” and, forgetting his ‘ mouth,” he began some justification of 
his conduct in coast lingo, made up of English, Portuguese, and native 
words. But his oration was speedily stopped ; the commander quietly 
telling him that he had sent for him to “set” a palaver, and nothing 
else; and that if he did not do so the rest of the American squadron 
would come, land their men, and drive him out of his country alto- 
gether. 

To say that Jack was in a rage at this address would be a very 
mild term indeed ; but he was no fool, if he was a ruffian, and quickly 
realized that he could not help himself; so, after some rapid inter- 
change of words, in an undertone, with his headmen, he intimated 
that he was willing to have the palaver concluded or “ sot,” as they say 
in that part of the world. The whole negotiation had lasted less than 
ten minutes,—a curious contrast with the time taken by treaty-making 
commissions in some other parts of the world. The whole proceedings, 
including the gunpowder part, had occupied less than twenty-four 
hours. 

Usually, on such occasions, the principals sit down and their subor- 
dinates squat about their rear, in a semicircle, but our skipper would 
have none of that, and so all parties stood. 

By the suggestion of an old settler, experienced in such matters, 
and knowing what the natives considered solemn and binding, a great 
wash hand-basin of fresh water was brought up and placed upon the 
“ trunk” of the little brig, with a plate of hard bread, while the Grébo 
men produced a large snuff-box, containing a brown powder, said to be 
made from dried human heart, and “big fetich for make man speak 
true.” 

Jack and the Palmas chief then advanced towards each other, put 
out and touched right hands, and then snapped fingers. The Rock- 
town man fixed his late enemy with his eye, while the glance of the 
other fell upon the deck in a sheepish sort of way, as if he was still 
under cow, even among his protectors. Then each stooped and sucked 
up a mouthful of water from the bowl and gently squirted it out 
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again over each other. Next they took a piece of “hard-tack” and 
broke it between them, each eating a fragment at the same time; after 
which came the solemn moment when the great “gree-gree” powder, 
which was to make “strong palaver,” was brought forth in the big 
snuff-box. Each high contracting party wet the tip of his forefinger, 
dipped it into the powder, and put it upon the tip of his tongue. 

The instant this was done the strain under which both sides seemed 
to have been laboring gave way to smiles and ejaculations of satisfac- 
tion. The “palaver was sot!”—or, in other words, the treaty of 
peace was concluded. 

Although the result of compulsion, as far as the Rocktown people 
were concerned, no sooner was the fact communicated to the canoes 
lying off on our beam than they began a firing of blank charges from 
their muskets, and a braying of horns and beating of drums and 
yells from the paddlers which might have been heard for miles away. 

Snatching a deck-trumpet and mounting the “horse-block” our 
little skipper sang out, in stentorian tones, singularly in contrast with 
the size of his body, “Stop that infernal noise !” and, when quiet was 
once. more restored (as much through the effect of his gestures as of 
what he said), he caused Jack to at once fulfill an implied part of the 
treaty by dispatching a canoe for the Grébo prisoners who were in his 
possession. 

All diplomacy, and especially all treaty-making diplomacy, seems 
to turn to feasting, and our treaty was not without that feature. 
While the canoe was gone the ship’s cook served to the plenipoten- 
tiaries and their suites a banquet of boiled salt pork, hard-tack, 
plum-duff, and ship’s whisky, duly watered. 

In spite of the recently-concluded peace, the contracting parties 
showed no disposition to fraternize, but kept scrupulously to their own 
sides of the deck. This exclusiveness did not, however, interfere with 
huge feeding and the absorption of as much “ half-water grog” as the 
commander would permit, for this was before the days of the abolition 
of the spirit ration in the navy. Then pipes and strong navy tobacco 
were produced, and all sat and smoked solemnly until, in about two 
hours, the canoe returned with one unfortunate, emaciated Grébo, half 
dead from starvation and exposure, and with great ulcers upon his 
ankles, where the rough stocks had galled them, and upon his back, 
where he had laid so long upon the bare ground. 

“Where were the other two prisoners they had taken ?” 

“ Lib for die!” (Coast lingo for dead.) 

“ Who kill ’em ?” 

“Nobody! Lib for die.” 

Turning to the Cape Palmas men, the commander asked them if 
they thought the other two had been murdered, but they seemed to 
take the void in the list of prisoners as a little incident of that kind of 
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warfare,—a natural thing, in fact, under the circumstances. As they 
yielded so readily to the fortune of war it did not seem to behoove us 
to make much ado about it, and so we turned our attention to the 
rescued Grébo. His wounds were dressed, his stomach partially filled, 
and he was soon dispatched on shore with his friends. When they 
were well off and out of the way, the Rocktown chief and his 
adherents were allowed to depart in their many-paddle canoes. They 
proceeded in grim and solemn silence until half a mile away from the 
vessel, when the necessity for making a noise, which possesses every 
African, once more asserted itself, and the firing of muskets, drum- 
ming, yelling, and braying of horns began again, to be kept up long 
after they landed and far into the night. 

Thus ended an eventful day in the annals of Cape Palmas. We 
must add, to Jack’s credit, that, so long as we remained: upon the coast, 
he kept the treaty faithfully. 

Times have changed everywhere except in that part of the world; 
and it is only a few weeks since we read in the public prints of the 
“regulation” of a native “war” by an English cruiser in precisely the 
same manner that we did it in the “Dolphin;” the only difference 
being that the Englishmen killed a few natives, while our bombard- 
ment of Rocktown only caused the death of one black pig and the 
burning of a dozen thatched houses. 

E. SHIPPEN, 
Medical Director U.S.N. 
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OPERATIONS AGAINST HOSTILE INDIANS 
WITfl GENERAL GEORGE CROOK, 1867-68. 


THE EXPEDITION IN MARCH. 
(Continued from page 498.) 


Our experience during the month of February, while crossing the 
great plains in the southern and eastern portions of the State of Oregon, 
which were covered with snow, without a vestige of shrub or tree 
to relieve the eye as the blazing mid-day sun shone like a mirror on its 
level surface, cautioned us to make special precautions against snow- 
blindness. 

On the last expedition a few of the men became snow-blind and 
suffered intense pain ; the eyes became very much inflamed, some being 
so much swelled up as to be entirely closed, and the men’s horses had to 
be led on the march. As many as could procured goggles. All had 
campaign hats issued to them, and instructions were given for every 
man to keep his face blackened with burnt cork, which will relieve the 
eyes from the terrible glare of the sun and snow. The troops con- 
sisted of Company “H,” First Cavalry, fifty-two men, with twelve 
men of Company “I,” Twenty-third Infantry, attached and mounted ; 
twenty-seven men of Company “ D,” Twenty-third Infantry, mounted, 
(Lieutenant Eschenburg) ; and fourteen Indian scouts,—all under com- 
mand of General Crook, Lieutenant A. H. Nickerson, Acting Assistant 
Adjutant-General, and Acting Assistant Surgeon Dickson as medical 
officer. Lieutenant Duncan Sherman was my second lieutenant and 
acted as aide-de-camp to the general. We started from Warner on the 
9th of March, 1868, with a month’s rations and a limited quantity of 
grain, taking the trail for Stein’s Mountain again. 

The men presented a very comical appearance as they formed line 
preparatory to moving out: all had heavy black marks around their 
eyes, just as if they had been in the prize-ring for half a dozen rounds. 
Some had gone in for artistic work and smeared their faces all over, 
while others had blue or green goggles on; but while they made good 
use of the burnt cork they need have no fear of snow-blindness. 

At the head of Warner Lake we were joined by Company “C,” 
Eighth Cavalry, from Camp Harney, Captain Kelley commanding. 
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We struck our old trail leading towards Stein’s Mountain, and reached 
the bluffs overlooking “Dunder and Blitzen” Valley on the 13th. 
Our scouts had been out two days in advance, and returned to our 
camp at the bluffs, réporting fires in the valley. Next morning we 
moved down, and about ten o’clock came across a band of Indians 
camped in a rocky canyon near the “ Dunder and Blitzen” Creek. 
After the first few shots from our carbines a portion of the command 
made an effort to charge with revolvers on the stampeded Indians, but 
the canyon was narrow and the sides very steep and rocky. We there- 
fore deployed the men dismounted and advanced up the canyon, the 
line extending from one bluff to the other; those on the slopes finding 
it very difficult to get along owing not only to the steepness of the sides, 
but also to large boulders and loose sliding rock. We soon came upon 
some of the Indians hiding behind the rocks, but they kept so close 
that it was almost an impossibility to get a shot at any of them. Very 
soon, however, the arrows began to fly thick and fast, and as the loca- 
tion of the shooters was thus established, the troops who were on the 
side-hill near the top advanced quickly and mancuvred so as to get 
above the Indians and shoot down on them. Two or three men got 
within fifteen or twenty yards of the redskins before they could see 
them plainly enough to shoot with any accuracy; their clothes were 
literally riddled with arrows. One man received a steel-headed 
poisoned arrow through the left arm, the arrow passing half its length 
through the arm. Several other men were wounded more or less 
severely. One arrow struck me in the hip, penetrating about a couple 
of inches, but did not prove serious. When the arrows discontinued 
we found but one dead Indian, a great big savage-looking fellow, who 
was riddled with bullets before he was killed; both legs and both his 
arms were broken, and he had half a dozen or more shots through his 
body, one or two in the face, and one—that sent him to the happy 
hunting-ground—through the right eye; but farther on more “ good” 
Indians were found who had succumbed to the fire of our men. The 
skirmish lasted about three or four hours. We scoured the country 
thoroughly, and then made camp on the creek in the valley, where we 
could obtain water and dry willows for fire-wood. It was not very 
pleasant camping ; the winter was breaking up and the snow in the 
valleys was melting, so that we had to pack sage-brush on the ground 
to lay our blankets on in order to keep out of the mud and slush. The 
next few days we continued our march, through the spurs and ranges 
above the valley, in a north-easterly direction, sometimes struggling 
through miles of snow-drifts, and at other times wading through mud 
and slush up to our saddle-girths, with frequent blizzards of snow, 
sleet, or rain beating in our faces. In the low, flat country and on the 
side-hills where the snow had melted off, the horses’ feet would sink 


down into the soggy mire, and in ~ struggles to drag their feet up 
Vou. I, N. 8.—No. 6. 
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again the sharp, jagged rocks that covered the ground would tear and 
lacerate their legs until the blood would come; then the poor animals 
would have to stand all night exposed to frost and snow in a small 
space controlled by the length of their lariat. Many a man deprived 
himself of his shirt-sleeves to make bandages to protect his horse’s 
legs ; the poor dumb animals would indicate their appreciation of the 
kindness shown them by their riders by every sign known and readily 
recognized by the true cavalryman. Among cavalrymen generally 
there is (everywhere) a peculiar bond of affection that is not understood by 
the ordinary mortal. When a cavalryman loses his horse he loses his 
best friend, and his usefulness is gone for the time being. More 
especially is this the case with United States cavalry on a scout, with 
perhaps two or three hundred miles between them and the nearest mili- 
tary station or settlement of any kind, with the intervening country 
beset with roving bands of hostile Indians; it therefore behooves a 
man to even sacrifice his own comforts to benefit his horse, under such 
conditions as surrounded us on this occasion, even if the man’s own 
nature did not prompt him to it. Many a time have I seen men of my 
company take their own blankets to cover their horses on those cold, 
clear, frosty nights in the Stein’s Mountain, country during that 
unusually cold winter of 1867-68. I have seen them, too, take their 
hard-tack and share it with their horses when ordinary grazing, or even 
the white sage, was covered with snow. As for grain, we had none after 
being out a week or so. When it is remembered that the allowance of 
hard bread (hard-tack) is one pound per day per man, it will be seen 
that the man and horse had not very much to make a square meal on. 
The horses would eat the hard biscuit with much relish, but salt pork 
or bacon they respectfully declined. 

On the 17th of March we camped about 1 o’clock P.M. on a 
knoll in a valley overlooking the Malheur country ; the entire valley 
was almost a lake, caused by the melting snow. We found bunch- 
grass for our animals about a mile distant on a side-hill, which was 
the first grazing of any account since we left our garrison. Late that 
afternoon we discovered a long column of mounted men passing across 
the valley about five miles off; our first thought was “ Indians,” but 
very soon after our field-glasses brought into view a pack-train in rear 
of the column, and we knew that it was some organized command, 
and our chief of scouts rode out to obtain particulars. The command 
was Company “ F,” First Cavalry (Captain Perry), returning to Camp 
Harney after a month’s scouting through the country we were heading 
for ; he had not seen any Indian signs during the month’s expedition ; 
it was therefore useless for us to proceed farther, and the general de- 
cided to return to Warner. We were not more than two days’ march 
from Harney, so Captain Kelley’s company of the Eighth Cavalry 
was ordered to return to its proper station, and one or two of our own 
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badly wounded ‘men were sent there, rather than have them suffer 
several days’ hard marching back to Warner. Next day we com- 
menced our return march. The whole country was one mass of water, 
except on the ridges, of course ; the warm noonday sun sent the melt- 
ing snow down into the flat country in great streams, and men were 
soaking wet to their waists, for horses could not travel with men on 
their backs. Every man had to dismount and lead his horse, sometimes 
for several miles, across the flats. Early in the morning a sheet of ice 
would cover the ground, through which men and horses would break, 
making our ‘progress still more difficult and exceedingly uncomfortable. 
On the night of the 20th we camped at the mouth of the canyon 
where we had the fight on the 14th; before daylight next morning, 
Mr. Corliss, our chief packer, came to me and said, “There are some 
Indian signs here.”’ I jumped from my blankets (I was already 
dressed, having slept in my clothes all night) and found Mr. Corliss. 
holding his favorite saddle-mule, with three arrows buried in the 
poor animal’s body. It was still dark, but I ordered the herd in 
at once. Our horses had been hobbled and lariated on a plateau 
above our camp about two or three hundred yards, and sufficiently 
far apart to avoid getting tangled up, as well as to give them a 
chance to graze. We had nine men and a non-commissioned officer 
guarding them. When the herd came in we found several ani- 
mals wounded with arrows and seven horses and fourteen mules 
missing, General Crook’s horse (“Old Buckskin’) being among the 
number. The night was very dark, and rain fell heavily nearly all 
night ; the Indians had taken advantage of this, and had crawled in 
through the sage-brush between the line of sentinels and had cut the 
leather hobbles and lariats and then quietly worked the animals out 
of the herd, the darkness preventing the men on guard from seeing 
what was going on; but three men were on “ post” at a time, and the 
large herd being so scattered necessarily involved the distance between 
the men being unusually great. Lieutenant Sherman and seventeen 
men were immediately sent out to follow the trail ; they returned in a 
short time and reported having come on to the missing animals about 
two and a half miles from camp, on the bank of the “ Dunder and 
Blitzen” Creek,—all dead. The Indians had driven them as far as 
the condition of the swampy valley would allow, and then killed them, 
hoping to get enough meat off of them to last a long time; but we 
took means to upset their fondest hopes. 

After breakfast we dismounted our spare apparajoes, as our pack- 
train was light, mounted our dismounted men on mules, and moved back 
four miles and camped. In the afternoon the general gave me per- 
mission to take half a dozen men and return to where the dead ani- 
mals were, as I was certain the Indians would be busy cutting them 
up, preparatory to manufacturing “jerked beef.” So, with Dr. Dick- 
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son, Donald McCay, chief of scouts, and six men, we started for our 
horse-flesh. After passing our old camp of the morning, and within 
about a mile of the dead animals, we rounded a point and came in full 
view of five or six Indians busy enough cutting up our war-horses ; 
so far, they had not seen us. We dropped back well out of sight and 
dismounted ; leaving one man in charge of the horses, we commenced 
a cautious advance on the would-be butchers; the melting snow left 
about a foot of water all over the low, flat country, and the creek itself 
was above its banks; so wading through the water, and stooping low, 
we were able ‘to keep ourselves concealed through the tall rye-grass 
until we got to within about three hundred yards of them; here was 
a stretch of rising ground that must be passed over to reach them. 
Cautiously we crept along, hoping to get near enough to make no mis- 
take about our shooting; we got over seventy-five or eighty yards in 
this fashion, when one of the Indians, tired from stooping evidently, 
raised up and stretched his arms above his head and then took a sur- 
vey all round; just as he did so I knew we were seen and gave the 
order to fire. This fellow and another dropped, and all hands ran for 
the others, but they ran too; they swam the swollen creek and got 
into the tullu on the other side; we soon reached the bank, and one 
of the men dropped down to a kneeling position and took a shot at an 
Indian, apparently wounded, struggling along through the tullu; he 
dropped, but was up again in a minute; the Spencer pill was again 
sent on its mission of death, and again he fell; again he got up and 
moved a few steps, and again another shot, which terminated his career 
of deviltry. Of the number engaged in preparing the fresh beef for 
the “Indian market” but one escaped, and he was seen soon after off 
on the side-hill making for the mountains. Determined that none 
of the tribe should profit by their plunder and our misfortune, we 
sprinkled every carcass liberally with flour ; in this condition the In- 
dians would not dare to touch it, supposing it to be poison. We then 
returned to camp very well satisfied with the result of our trip. 

We started next morning for Warner. When we reached the head 
of Warner Lake again the ice was breaking up; during the night, 
when the heavy frost commenced to act on the great field of ice (the 
lake is about sixty miles long and ten wide), the noise resembled 
heavy peals of thunder or distant cannonading ; the contraction would 
cause great fissures in the nearly two-feet-thick ice, and it would sepa- 
rate for miles, down or across, with loud explosions. On the 26th of 
March we reached the post and found a great scarcity of provisions 
and no forage. The greatest deprivation we had to endure was want 
of vegetables. We had to resort to sending out details into the side- 
hills and sage-brush flats to hunt for wild onions and a weed commonly 
known as “lamb’s quarter,” which, when cooked, was very palatable 
and helped to keep off scorbutic attacks. : 
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Peace rested on our isolated garrison for a few weeks; the cavalry 
horses were all sent down into the valley to pick up a little flesh,— 
grazing was now fair down along the lake shore and side-hills,—and it 
was while our horses were away from the post that a small band of 
Indians attacked the herd of quartermaster’s animals and succeeded in 
running off a dozen mules. The cavalry horses were ordered back 
from their grazing-ground, about twenty-six miles down the valley, 
and a strong detachment sent after ‘the renegades. The country over 
which the Indians had driven the stock was a mass of loose slate rock, 
over which it was impossible to follow a trail, for the simple reason 
that no trail, or footprints, were made; but a general direction was fol- 
lowed for several days without ‘any result. The Indians had forty- 
eight hours’ good start and drove the animals day and night, as they 
always do with stolen stock as long as the animals will stand it. We 
never learned in what direction they had driven the stolen mules; but 
it was supposed that they had driven them down into Northern Cali- 
fornia by way of Goose Lake Valley and the Madeline Plains. 

On the 29th of April a detachment of Company “ D,” Twenty- 
third Infantry, came across a small band of hostiles under Chief 
“QOjitz-oi-ou.” Lieutenant Eschenberg was in command of the detach- 
ment, and thoroughly conversant with Indian warfare, but Lieuten- 
ant A. H. Nickerson being his senior, and acting assistant adjutant- 
general of the district, arrogated to himself the honor of making the 
attack and the disposition of the troops for this purpose. So com- 
pletely ignorant of the presence of soldiers were the Indians, that 
during the night the men got so close to them in the thick sage-brush 
and rye-grass that they could distinctly hear the Indians gambling and 
enjoying the discomfort of the losers, and yet at daylight, when the 
camp should have been completely surrounded, every one of them 
escaped. The troops lost one man, mortally wounded. 

In the mean time our neighbors at Harney were not idle. Captain 
Perry, with his own company, and Captain Kelley, with Company 
“C,” Eighth Cavalry, had been scouting in the Malheur country, and 
early in April attacked a large band of Indians commanded by “Wee- 
ah-wah,” “ Eh-gau,” and “Oytez,” and almost annihilated the entire 
outfit. 

The constant harassing, winter and summer, day and night, by the 
regular troops, since their arrival from scenes of. war in the East, 
had so demoralized the Indians, by destroying their provisions and 
lodges, capturing their women and children, and killing many of their 
chiefs and braves, that nothing was left them but to surrender and beg 
for clemency. They were completely subdued and very near starva- 
tion’s gate. Some time in the latter part of Junea courier arrived from 
Harney, notifying General Crook that the whole tribe of Pi-ute 
Indians were either at Harney or en route there, ready to surrender 
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‘ unconditionally. Runners had been sent out by the Indian chiefs all 
through the Blue Mountain and Stein’s Mountain country to notify 
scattered bands to come in and surrender according to the decree of 
their council. One band of about twenty-five or thirty came in to 
Warner and surrendered. 

On the 26th of June, General Crook started for Harney to make 
final arrangements with the Indians, Lieutenant Nickerson and myself, 
with a small escort, accompanying him. We reached the post on the 
evening of the 29th. As we entered the canyon where the post was 
established, the creek bank for a mile or more was lined with Indian 
“ wickeeups,” called by some tribes “ tepees ;” they were simply long 
poles set up in tripod fashion and covered over with robes, matting, old 
blankets, or anything else they could get. Each family had its own 
“ lodge,” or where a buck had two wives then there was a lodge for 
each wife, just as in Mormondom, where each wife has a separate house 
or an addition to one. 

The next day a grand council was held at the garrison ; the United 
States government was represented by General Crook, and the Indians 
by “ Wee-ah-wah,” “ E-ah-gant,” “ Big-Head,” and a lot of small fry. 
The chiefs made long speeches, expressing sorrow at having done so 
much deviltry ; that now they felt assured that they could depend on 
the soldiers as their friends, and they had buried the rope (not the 
hatchet) and would not steal horses any more, nor do any bad act, ete. 
One of them made quite a graphic speech, gesticulating with both 
hands, and marking on the ground with a stick. Among other things, 
he said, “ Your great white people are like the grass; the more you 
cut it down the more it grows and the more numerous its blades. We 
kill your white soldiers, and ten more come for every one that is killed ; 
but when you kill one of our warriors, or one of our people, no more 
come to replace them. We are very weak and cannot recuperate.” 

The general informed them that the soldiers were there to fight 
when it was necessary ; they did not ask the Indians to make peace; 
the soldiers would follow them day and night, winter and summer, 
until the last one of them was killed, as long as they (the Indians) 
remained hostile and continued to kill people and to rob and steal ; but 
if they were sincere in their pledges, and continued to be good Indians, 
the soldiers and the government would be their friend, etc. The pow- 
wow lasted about three or four hours; immediately after its conclusion 
the general called upon the chief “ Wee-ah-wah” for ten of his men 
to go with him as scouts on an expedition into the Goose Lake country 
after the Pitt River Indians; in an instant ten fine strapping young 
bucks stepped out as volunteers, only too anxious to get a chance at 
another tribe, or even some of their own, for that matter, as long as it was 
the excitement of war. I think nothing could have more fully illus- 
trated the character and ambition of the Indian. Just from the field 
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of defeat and subjection by their historic foe, the white man, they were 
ready in a moment to join with him in any enterprise of a warlike nature 
that would give them an opportunity to heal their wounded spirit by 
wreaking vengeance on a weaker foe, backed up as they were by the sol- 
diers whom they had so recently been fighting. Wild by nature, 
nursed and fed on the traditions of their race, they heard nothing in 
their nomadic homes but stories and legends of their warlike ancestors 
and the prowess of the young warriors of their people. No wonder, 
then, that they were ready again to take the field with the troops whom 
they had good reason to know were a brave and a generous foe. It 
took but a short time to clothe them in Uncle Sam’s uniform, and arm 
and equip them as soldiers ; they were then prepared for a business in 
which they took a delight. 

Next morning we were on our way back to Camp Warner with our 
volunteer Indian detachment. 

A few days after our arrival at Warner an expedition started for the 
Pitt River country. The command consisted of Companies “ A,” “ H,” 
and “I,” First Cavalry, and Company “G,” Eighth Cavalry, from 
Camp Bidwell ; Company “ A,” of the First, coming from Klamath, 
and Company “I” from Camp Watson. On the 6th of August our 
Indian scouts came across a party of twenty-five hostiles and had a 
short brush with them, but they came in and surrendered and were sent 
under escort to the reservation. We continued our scout as far as 
Madeline Plains, but found no sign of Indians anywhere; the roving 
bands had followed the example of those at Harney and had sought 
shelter and protection on some of the reservations either at Harney, 
Klamath, or the Pyramid Lake, Nevada. Thus was concluded one of 
the most determined and successful campaigns ever organized against 
the bands of hostile Indians that kept Northern California, Oregon, 
Washington Territory, Idaho, and Nevada in perpetual commotion, 
retarding the prosperity of the country and a constant menace to life 
and property. 

W. R. PARNELL, 
Brevet Lt.-Colonel U.S.A. (retired). 
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OUR NATIONAL COAT OF ARMS, AND 
PROBABLE ORIGIN OF THE STAR- 
SPANGLED BANNER. 


‘‘'When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there. 


‘‘ She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light ; 
Then from the mansion in the sun 
She called her eagle-bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen band.”’ 
JosEPH RopMAN DRAKE. 


ALTHOUGH the national flag and armorial bearings of the United 
States are symbols little more than a century old, it is curious that the 
author of their origin is unknown; and full of equal interest is the 
fact, while the banner represents the newest of any of the great nations, 
that it is itself one of the most venerable among national standards. It 
dates from 1777, and therefore is older than the present flag of Great 
Britain, which dates from 1801; France, 1794; the German Empire, 
1870; Italy, 1848; Spain, 1785 ; Portugal, 1830; and the present— 
quite recently adopted—distinguishing ensigns of the ancient empires 
of Japan and China. 

It is claimed that the armorial bearings of America, which date 
from 1782, had origin in the coat of arms borne by General George 
Washington, the first President of the United States. The idea is not 
beyond possibility, although, viewed in the strict light of heraldry, 
there is more than a weak point in the argument. One thing, how- 
ever, will be clear,—accepting the undoubted testimony of long-hidden 
evidence,—that republican America is indebted to a north-of-England 
man of aristocratic lineage for the suggestion of a design which was 
adopted as the national coat of arms. The question of such design 
having its origin in the Washington heraldry will remain untouched, 
beyond a glance at the possibilities likely to influence the author of the 
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device. Thomas Barritt, of Manchester, England, a famous antiquary 
of his time, writing in the early part of the century to his son settled 
in America, says, “ There is one thing I wish to inform you, that my 
friend, Sir John Prestwich, Baronet, told me he was the person who 
suggested the idea of a coat of arms for the American States to an am- 
bassador from thence, which the States have put upon some of their 
moneys. It is this, as he told me,—party per pale of thirteen stripes, 
white and red, the chief of the escutcheon blue, signifying the protec- 
tion of Heaven over the States, which so pleased the Americans that it 
was soon after adopted as the arms of the States, and to give it more 
consequence placed it upon the breast of a displayed Eagle.” That 
passage, from the worn and faded letter of the old English antiquary, 
is important and decisive, and at once directs attention to the origin of 
the armorial bearings of the United States; a circumstance perhaps 
trifling in itself, but assuredly of interest to Americans and Lancas- 
trians alike. Sir John Prestwich—the author of a curious work, 
entitled, “ Respublica; or, a Display of the Honors, Ceremonies, and 
Ensigns of the Commonwealth under the Protectorship of Oliver 
Cromwell,” published in 1787—was a Lancashire man and an anti- 
quary of some note. Moreover, he was a strong sympathizer with the 
American colonists in their struggle for independence, and was person- 
ally acquainted with John Adams, the “ ambassador” from the United 
States mentioned in Thomas Barritt’s letter to his son. Sir John 
Prestwich was in London during 1780, as is proved by a letter of 
Ritson, the antiquary, and he was there again in 1781 ; and on either of 
those occasions he would have opportunities of suggesting the device 
which met with the approval of the United States minister at the 
English Court. That John Adams lost no time in having the design 
perfected and forwarded to his government is very apparent, for it was 
adopted by the American Congress on June 20, 1782. 

In by-gone times, Warton, in North-west Lancashire, on the shore 
of beautiful Morecambe Bay, contained the homestead of the Wash- 
ingtons ; and there, in 1823, died the last member of the ancient family, 
the Rev. Thomas Washington, who had been for a quarter of a century 
the vicar of the old parish church standing at the foot of Warton 
Crag. From this family of Lancashire Washingtons was descended 
George Washington, the first President of the United States. John 
Washington, of Warton, was the father of Laurence Washington, a 
lawyer, of Gray’s Inn, London, who possessed a residence at North- 
ampton, an adherent of Henry VIII.; and when that monarch threw 
off the allegiance to the Pope, proclaimed himself “head of the 
Church,” and divided the lands of the monasteries among his friends 
and useful partisans, the Gray’s Inn lawyer was rewarded in 1538 with 
a “parcel of the dissolved priory of St. Andrew’s, Northampton,” 
under the name and title of the manor of Sulgrave. The manor de- 
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scended to his son Robert, who sold the estate in 1610, with the consent 
of his son and heir, another Laurence. Of the seventeen children of 
this Laurence Washington, the second eldest, John, was knighted at 
Newmarket in 1622; and when evil fortunes overtook the royal house 
of Stuart, culminating in the great civil war,'’he unsheathed his sword 
on the side of the Cavaliers. Other members of the family adhered 
loyally and generously to the cause of Charles ; and Sir Henry Wash- 
ington for a time gallantly held Worcester for the king against the Par- 
liament troops. When the unhappy Charles was executed, and the 
Royalists secreted themselves or fled for their own safety, John Wash- 
ington retired to South Cave, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, where 
he owned part of the estate of Cave Castle ; but, like many of those who 
had fought for the king, he found his retreat an insecure one. Lord 
Protector Cromwell and the Parliament unearthed many of the hiding 
Royalists, showing them few indulgences ; and from South Cave, about 
the year 1657, John Washington emigrated to America, and settled at 
Bridge’s Creek, Virginia. There, soon afterwards, he married “ Mis- 
tress Anne Pope.” His second son, a third Laurence Washington, was 
the father of Augustine, whose eldest son by a second marriage was 
George Washington, born February 22, 1732; he who became in 
after-years, in the words of General Henry Lee, the “ first in war, first 
in peace, and first in the hearts of his fellow-citizens.” The almost 
peerless consistency of character which marked the noble life of the 
beloved republican President was evidently an inheritance from his 
Cavalier ancestors. ‘ Hereditary rank may be an illusion ; but heredi- 
tary virtue gives a patent of innate nobleness beyond all the blazonry 
of the Herald’s College.” 

Such, in brief, is the outline story of the descent of the first Presi- 
dent of the United States from John Washington, of Warton, Lan- 
cashire, England, Of course, it is not here traced without a perfect 
knowledge of the doubts which have been expressed—and may yet - 
exist—as to the particular locality whence John Washington emigrated 
to the American colonies. But the want of that precise knowledge 
cannot disturb the evidence of family names and armoria! bearings. 
Washington Irving tells us that John Washington, previous to his em- 
barkation for America, was living for a time in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire. Surely the locality of his final severance from a country 
that had harassed him with reverses of fortune for loyalty to a fallen 
monarch is not supremely important ; and the fact of his belonging to 
Northamptonshire has not been disturbed. All genealogists are famil- 
iar with the gaps in English church records of the troubled time that 
John Washington emigrated to Virginia. Cromwell’s Ironsides, it has 
been averred, frequently destroyed church registers, as well as family 
papers, when opportunity presented and there was plausible excuse for 
so doing ; and, wherever registers were permitted to remain intact in 
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those towns occupied by the Parliament troops, fragmentary entries are 
rather the rule than the exception, and the brief records are occasionally 
prefaced with quaint remarks on the uncertainty of the times and the 
pastor’s fear for the safety of his books. And, again, it must be re- 
membered that George Washington himself—fond of genealogies and 
heraldry—claimed the Sulgrave Washingtons as the progenitors of the 
Virginia emigrant. 

The armorial device of John Washington, of Warton, was borne by 
the Washingtons of Sulgrave. Laurence Washington, the father of John 
Washington, who settled in America, is buried in Great Brington 
parish church, Northamptonshire ; and on his tomb-slab may be traced 
the same story of armorial belongings, telling the certain tale of an- 
cestors, composed of two bars, gules—that is, red—on white, below the 
fesse, or lower part of the shield, with three mullets—the small star- 
shaped rowels of spurs—in chief, or upper part, which was azure 
(blue). This device, at times quartered with the armorial bearings of 
- other families, was used by the Washingtons from the time of Richard 
the Third ; and the same heraldic insignia, with a raven rising out of a 
ducal coronet for a crest, was borne by General George Washington, of 
Virginia, seventh in descent from John Washington, of Warton, 
Lancashire. 

It can readily be understood that these matters of descent and 
heraldry were well known to Sir John Prestwich, not only as a Lan- 
cashire antiquary and genealogist, but as a friend of the Rev. Thomas 
Washington, of Warton,—the last of the Lancashire Washingtons,— 
who died in 1823. When Sir John set himself to formulate a design 
for the American coat of arms the circumstances would be uppermost 
in his mind; and conjecture is strongly reasonable, viewed in many 
ways, that he would wish to connect the armorial bearings of the new 
nation with the heraldry of the Lancashire Washingtons, as a compliment 
to the first American President descended from that family. It was an 
ingenious compliment that most men essaying the armorial design would 
strive to accomplish. Let us, for a moment, turn to the American coat 
of arms, and note that the shield consists of “thirteen pieces pale- 
ways,”—stripes,—alternate red and white; the chief, or upper part of 
the shield, blue; and this is placed on the breast of the American 
eagle, holding in its right talon an olive branch, a symbol of Peace, and 
in its left a‘bunch of thirteen arrows, a symbol of the United States 
and of War, a scroll in its beak, inscribed with the motto E' Pluribus 
Unum (a motto evidently taken from the title-page of the early 
volumes of the London Gentleman’s Magazine, to which Sir John 
Prestwich was an occasional contributor). For the crest, over the head 
of the eagle which appears above the shield, is a glory breaking through 
a cloud, and surrounding a cluster of stars that form a constellation. 
Of course, this design is more elaborate than that of the Washington 
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device, but, placed by the side of it, the similitude of the two is remark- 
able; and equally noteworthy is the fact that in both cases the stars are 
five-rayed, just as the star appeared on the coinage of the first Presi- 
dential term, but removed from subsequent ‘coins and substituted by 
the six-pointed star. But, while similar in many ways, or, rather, 
presenting transformations permitting of certain explanations, there 
exists a strong negative fact to the idea of the national coat of arms 
originating from the Washington heraldry. It must be understood 
that the flag of the United States—the banner of stars and stripes— 
was in existence four years before Sir John Prestwich suggested to John 
Adams the device which is used on the great seal of the Union, and the 
symbols of that pre-existing banner appear on the arms which he 
designed. That fact would appear to be fatal to the idea of origin of 
the national arms so frequently advanced, however remarkable may be 
the similarity of one device to the other. 

One eminent authority, the veteran historian, Dr. Benson J. Lossing, 
emphatically declined to believe that the arms or the flag of the Union 
were suggested by the Washington arms. In a letter to the writer of 
these lines, Dr. Lossing continued: “If they were suggested by any- 
thing then existing, I think it may have been by the flag of the East 
India Company, with which the colonists, in seaports especially, were 
familiar. The flag, so early as 1704, was composed of thirteen hori- 
zontal stripes, alternate red and white, with the red cross of St. George 
on a white canton in the corner. The colonists used this number and 
kind of stripes to denote Union several months—yes, nearly two years 
—before the stars appeared on the flag. The Union flag hoisted over 
the American camp at Cambridge on the Ist of January, 1776, was 
composed of thirteen stripes, alternate red and white, with the British 
Union in one corner, for the colonies, though united, had not yet 
declared their independence. While opposing the-ministerial measures, 
they professed and felt loyalty to the sovereign. It was not until June, 
1777, that the Continental Congress resolved ‘That the flag of the 
United States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and white; that the 
Union be thirteen stars (white) on a blue field, representing a new 
constellation.’ It may be that this flag, with which Sir John Prestwich 
must have been familiar in 1782, suggested to the mind of the antiquary 
the device for our seal which he proposed to John Adams.” So, then, 
the flag adopted in 1777 by the American Congress was composed of 
thirteen horizontal stripes, alternate red and white, with the red and 
white crosses of St. George and St. Andrew conjoined, on a blue field in 
the corner, denoting the union of the colonies while acknowledging 
their allegiance to Great Britain. This flag, excepting the addition of 
the white cross of St. Andrew, on a blue field, was identical with the 
standard of the East India Company, and the thirteen horizontal stripes 
in the company’s ensign, coinciding with the thirteen united colonies, 
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would have a favorable impression on the mind of the person devising 
the national standard. The removal of the crosses from the blue field 
would obtain the design of the standard of the present day, without 
the stars; and, viewed through these transformations, the thought is 
strengthened, as suggested by Dr. Lossing, that the flag of the East 
India Company was the basis of the American national banner. 

But, whatever might have been the genesis of the standard of the 
United States, the one fact remains,—that a Lancashire antiquary 
(according to good testimony) proposed the design for the armorial 
bearings of the American Republic, which are welcomed with proud 
distinction to a foremost place among the great national emblems of the 


world, 

’ ‘¢ Ye Stars of States! forever shine, 

As up ye climb in lengthening line. 
* * * * * 

Wide o’er the sea and land afar 
Display undimmed each sparkling star, 
While Tropic palm and Arctic crag 
Reflect the splendors of the flag, 
America yet holds unfurled, 
The hope of man throughout the world!” 


Little need is there to extend the subject. “The stars and stripes 
shall guarantee liberty forever ;” so spake Wendell Phillips. For 
more than a century the “stars and stripes” have been symbolic of 
everything that is patriotic, humane, and progressive. May they so 


remain to the end of time! 
THomas GIBBONS, 
USN. 
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TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE DUTY. 


(Continued from page 440.) 


HoweEVER unsatisfactory might have been the result, chronicled in the 
April number, of the action of the board of regents on his claim, Mr. 
X. had “enlisted for the war,” so to speak, and his pugnacity was 
aroused. As plainly as actions could put it the majority of the board 
and of the Faculty had given the officer to understand that for a long 
time past they had looked upon the “ Department of Military Science 
and Tactics” only as a necessary evil,—something to be borne only 
because of the large slice of their income which they would doubtless 
have to forfeit if the general government became aware of the fact that 
the ’varsity was not living up to the conditions.. One member of 
the board frankly said to Mr. X., “The government compels us to 
keep up the system of drill. We hold, therefore, that the government 
should bear all the expenses.” And the president of the university 
fairly beamed with gratification when he unearthed and exhibited to 
Mr. X. an old catalogue in which appeared an extract from the laws - 
passed by the Legislature, soon after the close of the Civil War, setting 
forth the magnanimous appropriation to the institution of such ‘ obso- 
lete” arms and equipments as might be lying around loose in the dust- 
bins at the capitol, and furthermore providing that every student 
“might” (not should) receive instruction in tactics. Mr. X.’s view of 
the case as an officer of the general government was that the university 
was in honor bound to require every able-bodied male student to be 
instructed in at least the school of the soldier, company and battalion ; 
and up to January, 1881, after four months’ work, he had not been 
able to convince the authorities that he was right. Now, however, he 
had been made a member of the Faculty, was entitled to appear at the 
meetings thereof every Monday afternoon, and, while he did not mean 
to be at all precipitate, the new professor fully intended that, before 
the opening term came to a close, his department should receive proper 
recognition. Oddly enough his first backing and support came from 
some of the members of the Faculty, and came in this wise : 

The first thing that had attracted the attention of Mr. X., on his 
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arrival at the ’varsity in the previous September, was the decidedly 
free-and-easy style in which the undergraduates spoke of or to—and 
generally behaved towards—their professors and instructors. ‘The — 
boys,” as they were universally spoken of, practically owned the town 
as well as the institution itself, and in a most good-natured and patron- 
izing manner comported themselves towards the community. Every 
boarding-house within a radius of two miles of the dome of the main 
building was conducted principally in their interest,—and most of the 
houses were boarding-houses. Everybody, by tacit consent, seemed to 
give way to the students, both in and out of the grounds. They 
traveled, as a rule, in squads of six or eight ; bright-eyed, glowing- 
cheeked, athletic young fellows, full of high health and exuberant 
spirits, and as utterly free and uncontrolled as so many colts. Vigor- 
ous disciples were they of just such doctrines as were preached by 
Danton, Marat, and Desmoulins,—“ Red” republicans to a boy, hold- 
ing firmly to free speech, free press, free everything, and the entire 
equality of man. No reverence had they for anybody in authority. 
The governor and the State officers, the regents and the Faculty, were 
only so many respectable old Turveydrops or Dogberrys, hired by the 
sovereign people to guard the public money or give them—the people’s 
actual representatives—such instruction as they saw fit to receive. The 
elective system prevailed at the ’varsity, not only in the matter of 
courses or studies pursued, but in matters of courtesy and daily inter- 
course with preceptors. Mr. X. observed with some little surprise that 
neither on the grounds nor on the streets of the town did the students, 
as a rule, raise or touch the hat to the Faculty. The young man might, 
and often did, so honor the head of the college and some favorite pro- 
fessor under whom he might be studying, but, except in rare cases, no 
recognition whatever was accorded the others; my young sovereign 
strolled past the bulk of the Faculty with hands in pockets and pipe 
in mouth, and there was no one to teach him any better. 

Mr. X. at first supposed that the evident hostility to his depart- 
ment shown by many of the Faculty had infected the students, and 
that their passing him without recognition of any kind was due to this 
fact, but the observation of a day or two convinced him that he was not 
being discriminated against: the other professors were noticed no more 
than he was, except by those students who happened to be in their own 
classes, and not by any means was it the rule even then. 

X. called upon the president on various matters and, among other 
things, notified him that he had observed this state of affine and that, 
mindful of the presidential injunctions to try to explain to “ the boys” 
the justice and propriety of every order he gave them, Mr. X. had 
pointed out to the battalion that courtesy, and a proper regard for the 
fact that the students were here the recipients of a free education from 
the State, should prompt them to tender a gentlemanly salute to every 
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member of the Faculty wheresoever he might meet him, and that the 
State officers and the regents, too, should be similarly recognized. 
When in uniform the members of the battalion were therefore directed 
to give the “ officer’s salute” similar to that tendered by the cadets at 
West Point, and when in civilian dress they were instructed to raise the 
hat. One or two students, true to the long-standing adherence to the 
views advocated by the honored parent of Mr. Midshipman Easy, had 
proceeded to “argue the point,’—one young gentleman falling out of 
ranks and inquiring, “Suppos’n’ I haven’t been introduced. Do you 
expect me to make a bow to a man I don’t know?” and appearing to 
be greatly surprised when told that that was just what was expected. 
Mr. X. certainly expected the president to approve of his action in the 
matter, and was not a little perturbed when the good old gentleman 
laid down his pen and remarked,— 

“Tm afraid you’re going too fast. It is never safe to order what 
you cannot enforce, and therefore we’ve never required it here. When 
I want a student to recognize me on the street I take off my hat to him 
—don’t you see ?—and then he has to.” 

“From a Christian point of view,” replied Mr. X., “ that is unde- 
niably effective, but I have always been taught that the junior should 
invariably offer the first salutation to the senior, the inferior to the 
superior, the pupil to the teacher e 

“That’s all very well at West Point or in a military despotism,” 
replied “ Prex,” “but you must remember this is a civil institution.” 

‘“‘T do, sir, and would like to see the students as civil as the institu- 
tion. As to the custom I speak of, I was taught it long before I went 
to West Point,—taught it at a college that had been in successful and 
useful existence a hundred years before this one was dreamed of. 
More than that, Mr. President, it was the first lesson I learned at that 
college, and the whole freshman class with me learned it in the chapel 
from the lips of our president before we attended a single recitation.” 

Still the head of the ’varsity was unconvinced ; but Mr. X. decided 
to go it alone. Of the one hundred and fifty students who ought to be 
attending the military instruction, over ninety were daily on hand, and 
of this ninety all but a dozen seemed interested in the work and at 
least forty were enthusiasts. Those forty were the leaven that should 
leaven the whole lump. They accepted Mr. X.’s admonition with 
cordial spirit. The whole battalion presently fell into “swing ;” the 
professors were at first astonished and in some cases embarrassed by 
being respectfully saluted by the nattily-uniformed students as they 
took their evening stroll down to the post-office and back; then they 
began to look for and appreciate it. The State officers, too, speedily 
noted the change. The next governor—an old war-horse—stopped 
Mr. X. in the capitol park one day, soon after his inauguration. 

“Captain,” said he, “for many a year I’ve been accustomed when 
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in this town to being hustled off the sidewalk or flattened up against 
the fence by these boys at the university, and now when I meet them 
they ‘break sections’ and salute like soldiers and gentlemen, and I 
want to tell you, sir, how an old soldier appreciates the work you are 
doing. Those boys will soon see how much their own self-respect is 
increased by being taught these things, instead of being allowed to run 
wild as they have been. They are first-rate boys, and all they need is 
to be shown the way.” 

They were first-rate boys; full of fun and mischief, as boys were 
born to be, but, with no one to curb or guide them, pretty sure to be 
carried away through sheer exuberance of spirits at times. Just as the 
governor said, it used to be a regular thing for them to come charging 
down the north side of State Street twice a day, and there was no 
breaking their array. The sidewalk, where in repair, was just wide 
enough for four boys, shoulder to shoulder and with locked arms, and, 
after sessions, morning and afternoon, phalanx after phalanx of the 
laughing, devil-may-care crowds would plunge along that narrow path, 
and no man, woman, or child could make headway against them,—the 
wall or the gutter were the presented alternatives. Beginning with the’ 
battalion, Mr. X. speedily broke up that system by simply pointing 
out that it was ungentlemanly and boorish. The battalion quit it, and 
as, the yniformed boys soon began to give the tone to university matters, 
the others dropped it. Only sophomores, freshmen, and “ special 
students” were required to join the battalion, and some of the seniors 
and juniors, of course, did a good deal of harm by ridiculing the salute and 
chaffing the youngsters on their being required to “ testify to their own 
subserviency and thraldom.” Fortunately, however, the majority of 
these upper classmen were men of ability and character, proud of their 
university and quick to see how the whole mass of lower classmen was 
learning lessons of respect and courtesy to their superiors, and of 
manliness and self-respect in their bearing towards all men. There 
was something more than the manual of arms, then, in this daily grind 
in the gymnasium. 

Then Mr. X. required his soldier students to “stand attention” in 
addressing him. They saw him do the same when he spoke to the 
president, and were told by him that while he could give them no 
orders on the subject, it was something they should do in speaking to 
all their instructors, and that they should carry what they learned in 
the squad drill to their section-rooms. Many of them did, and that was 
how it came about that before he had been in the Faculty a fortnight 
three professors who were on duty over the “sophs and fresh” took 
occasion to introduce themselves to Mr. X. and say to him that never 
before had they had such courteous and well-behaved classes as was 
now the case, the example being set by the young men who wore the 


uniform. 
Voi. I. N. 8S.—No. 6. 42 
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This was encouraging, but Mr. X. well knew he had a fight ahead, 
and presently the ball was opened by two professors who dealt mainly 
with the upper classes and the “special students.” It all came about 
from the fact that the January catalogue convinced Mr. X. that his 
suspicions were correct. There were some forty students who had 
successfully evaded military duty all through the term. Armed with 
this list of names he arose in meeting and stated that justice to the 
young men who did attend drill day after day, as well as justice to the 
government, demanded that these shirkers should be required to report 
to him forthwith. Professor A was on his feet in a minute to 
protest in the name of three or four who were seeking for “ honors” in 
his course. It was a shame to compel them to go to drill when they 
never would be soldiers in the world and didn’t want to learn how. 

Mr. X. replied that not a quarter of a century back the nation had 
called for soldiers from this State and this very institution, and found 
nothing but green, uninstructed men after the first rush of volun- 
teers. The intention was to impart to all young men (who en- 
tered the colleges which had accepted the valuable land grants of the 
government) a knowledge of elementary tactics and military discipline. 
The language of the act was plain, and he would be recreant to his 
duty if he did not do his best to carry it out. 

But Professor A was truculent and even high-tempered, and 
his response was in an angry tone, whereas Mr. X., who had expected 
just such a development, was scrupulously courteous in the debate and 
kept his temper in his boots. The president interposed and Professor 
A: sat down only to be succeeded by Professor D——, who pro- 
ceeded to take issue with Mr. X. as to the duty of the university in 
the case. He didn’t at all believe that the government expected any- 
thing of the kind. He knew of two universities, both of which had 
accepted the grant and one of which had an officer detailed by the 
War Department, “and at neither of them did they ever have drills 
at all.” This was simply blissful music to Mr. X.’s ears. He got 
the floor again (a very difficult matter, for it was a characteristic of the 
male members of this Faculty to talk all at once, to burst in on one 
another’s remarks; and one of the professors—a brilliant man and a 
pillar of strength—rarely let go of a subject until he had exhausted 
all arguments on both sides), and, having got the floor, he thanked the 
professor with all the suavity of which he was master for this most 
valuable information. The War Department had long suspected that 
some colleges were not acting in good faith in the matter, and would 
be prompt to act, he doubted not, on receipt of evidence coming from 
so high a source. “ Would the professor kindly name the institutions 
to which he referred ?” and Mr. X. produced his note-book. 

But this was “ carrying the war into Africa.” The professor found 
that he had only heard so with regard to one and conjectured so with 
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regard to the other, with which he had at one time been connected. 
During that time, it was true, they had no drills; but, finding their 
fund in danger, the authorities had applied for and got an army officer 
as instructor shortly after Professor D had severed his connection 
with them, and no sooner did the officer arrive than military instruc- 
tion began and has been continued to this day. 

Despite the vehement opposition of these two gentlemen and the 
apathy of others, Mr. X.’s point was carried and the forty recalcitrants 
were ordered to report for duty forthwith. There was rejoicing in 
“the gym.” and no end of chaff and fun when, on the Wednesday 
morning following the meeting, these young men came sullenly to the 
commandant and were successively interrogated as to how and why 
they had failed to obey the president’s instructions of the previous 
September. 

One of them produced an old catalogue in which appeared a rule 
that members of the sophomore and freshmen classes must attend drill, 
and claimed that, being a “special student,” he was exempt. “ Special 
students” were those who were allowed to select each year any three 
studies they desired to pursue instead of going through the prescribed 
“ curriculum” of the “ Ancient Classical,” the “Modern Classical,” or 
the “Scientific” divisions of the regular classes. If this interpretation 
of the rules had been sustained by the Faculty, every student had it 
in his power, if he tired of the monotony or chafed under the discipline 
of the drills, to withdraw from the regular classes, select three studies, 
and call himself a “ special.’ Many had done so during the fall term, 
but were now brought to time, and were remanded to the charge of 
half a dozen lively young sergeants and corporals for instruction in 
setting up, salutings, and facings. As they had been jeering at the 
uniformed students for two months past, you can imagine with what 
gusto those drills were conducted. 

Of course, on many a specious plea, the “drafted” men sought to 
get out of it, and, one after another, professors and instructors came to 
Mr. X. to ask that he would make an exception in this case or that. 
Professor B wanted Mr. Smith excused from drills because he 
was studying hard for “honors” in Latin and the drill-hour broke in 
upon his work. Mr. X. asked if this was the only student striving 
for “honors” in Latin. No. There were more: two of them faithful 
soldiers in the battalion. Mr. X. promptly declined ; he did not for 
a moment admit the justice of excusing one student from military duty 
that he might use the time in defeating competitors for “ honors” who 
were serving their time in the ranks, Another instructor came to 
plead for Mr. Jones, who was to represent the “ Athenians” in the 
coming oratorical contest with “ Acropolitans,” and practiced each day 
under professional supervision at this particular hour. Mr. X. thought 
that if the representatives of the other societies were to be excused for 
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a similar purpose for a day or two it might be arranged. This was 
early in January. ‘ When does the contest come off?” he asked the 
professor. “ Well—er—not until some time next spring ; the date is 
not yet fixed, but they always begin their preparations months ahead,” 
and X. was so bull-headed and hard-hearted that he said “ No,” and 
Mr. Jones, to the delight of six-score young soldiers, abandoned for 
the time being the daily practice—at that hour—of the gestures and 
attitudes of Demosthenes for the enforced rigidity of the position of 
the soldier. 

Other professors interposed in favor of other students, but, so long 
as the young man was physically sound, Mr. X. declined to make ex- 
ceptions. The professor and the student not infrequently flew to the 
president to have the decision reversed, but for the time being the 
head of the ’varsity had agreed to leave the decision of all such cases 
to the head of the battalion, and Mr. X. took the burden on his shoul- 
ders and said “ No” to all such applications, and the decision stood. 
Presently, however, the boys sprung a new scheme on “ Prex” which 
led to endless comical complications, but that must come in its own 
order. There were other odd experiences in the mean time. 

By mid-January Mr. X. found that he had six of the Faculty 
whom he could count upon as allies in the interests of discipline. A 
new ally—a new professor—was an old acquaintance, a graduate of 
West Point, and a man reared in the shades of the strictest of scientific 
schools outside the national academy. “ What manner of youth have 
you to deal with here ?” was the first question he asked Mr. X. a few 
days after his arrival and before he entered on his new duties. “I was 
talking with one of the regents last night at the hotel. A young man 
with his hat on the back of his head, a cigar between his teeth, and his 
hands in his trousers pockets strolled up, leaned against a pillar close 
beside us, and lounged there listening to our talk. I madea move to 
go away, when the regent said, ‘ Ah, professor, let me introduce you to 
my son ; he’s a student and will doubtless be in your classes.’ I was a 
little taken aback at the form of introduction, but bowed civilly to 
the young fellow, and he, languidly withdrawing one hand from his 
pocket, but in no other wise changing his position, patronizingly 
extended it to me and queried, ‘ Well, professor, what do you think of 
the university so far? ” 

X. did not even ask the name; he knew instantly who the “young 
fellow” must be, and burst out laughing at the comical fatality that 
had presented to the most punctilious of professors the opportunity of 
meeting first, of all the undergraduates, the young man whom most of 
his fellows called “that consummate ass.” However, it was an ill 
wind that blew good into the cause of the military department. The 
new addition to the Faculty proved a valuable ally in the discussions 
that enlivened the spring term. 
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But, before they began, Mr. X. had his first experience with West- 
ern legislative methods and with the devices brought to bear upon the 
Solons of the State to influence their action. It will be remembered 
that in the April number it was recorded that the president of the 
university had only two points to urge upon the new instructor of 
“tactics and discipline:” one was that he should endeavor to get 
along “ without friction ;” the other that he should get the university 
battalion into the State militia, for the reason that there each member 
received an annual allowance of five dollars to help keep him in 
uniform. That, as members of the State force, the students might be 
called upon to perform grave duties, aid be ordered on active service 
in case of riot or tumult, was a contingency too remote to be worthy 
of his consideration, perhaps. At all events he again urged the matter 
on Mr. X. in the fall, and many of the students themselves (the 
enthusiastic soldiers especially) came to say it was almost the unanimous 
wish of the one hundred members of the battalion. So Mr. X. called 
upon the governor and ask him to recommend in his annual message 
to the Legislature the passage of an act increasing the State force by 
two companies, to be composed of students of the university, with all 
the allowances, etc., of the regularly-mustered militia. The governor 
consulted the adjutant-general, who favored the project ; promised, and 
kept his promise. The adjutant-general drafted the bill and the bill 
was regularly introduced, accompanied by a letter from Mr. X. setting 
forth the reasons and stating that it was the desire of a large majority 
of the members of the battalion to be regularly enrolled in the service 
of the State. The bill and the letter were read to the battalion before 
going to the capitol. There was demur on the part of some twenty 
students, who either wanted to “ argue the question” or to take time to 
think over it. Mr. X. had been led to suppose that there was hardly 
any opposition to the move, and promptly notified these young men 
that no one would have to enlist who did not desire to do so, but, as 
over seventy-five per cent. of those present favored the passage of the 
act, the bill would goin. ‘“ Prex” was much surprised at the news of 
opposition. “I thought you told me the boys all wanted it,” he said. 

“Not at all, sir! The suggestion came from you in the first place, 
and I told you that the students told me almost every man was in favor 
of it.” 

“Well, it ought to become a law. It will benefit the largest 
number,” was the reply. 

Then began the students’ meetings. They were always ready to 
hold mass-meetings, and the big assembly-room of the ’varsity was 
generally at their service. Fiery and impassioned was the oratory 
on such occasions, and not a little eloquence was developed. Need- 
less to say the soldiers of the schools were not the successful talkers. 
Not content with their own representatives, the opponents of the 
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measure called on fhe prominent speakers of the senior and junior 
classes. Furious were the denunciations hurled at the bill and its 
projectors. ‘ Military despotism,” “enforced conscription,” “ damnable 
blow at our freedom,” were the mildest terms applied to the measure 
itself, while “ pipe-clayed martinet,’ “military satrap,” ete., were 
the descriptives lavishly heaped upon the catspaw, Mr. X., who had 
been dragged into the thing against his better judgment through the 
superior strategy of “Prex.” The university papers and the local 
press took up the cry, and then, one memorable day, up rose the Hon. 
Mr. Somebody in the Legislature with an immense petition. As a 
consequence of the mass-meetings and the fiery eloquence aforemen- 
tioned, a large number of students, who had originally backed the bill, 
had weakened and gone to the other side. Inno mild terms did the rep- 
resentative of the people characterize the statement of the Professor of 
Military Tactics “that it was the wish of a large ‘majority of the 
members of the battalion to see the bill become a law.” 

“ At the greatest estimate,” said he, “not more than one hundred 
and forty names can be rightfully placed on the rolls of this so-called 
battalion. Here in my hand I hold a paper protesting in most velie- 
ment terms against that statement and against the passage of this most 
obnoxious and iniquitous bill. Judge for yourselves, gentlemen, judge 
for yourselves, for it is signed by no less than one hundred and forty- 
six names, all students, who would be compelled ‘to take the oath of 
enlistment if this bill were to become a law.” 

Thunder and Mars! but didn’t that create ‘a sensation? The 
bill had been referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and there 
came to Mr. X. a message to the effect that the sooner he could get to 
the capitol and explain the very awkward position in which he was 
placed the better it would be for his reputation. X. went, mad asa 
hornet, but determined to hold his tongue and his temper. An impres- 
sive, an awe-inspiring, body was this solemn-faced committee when X. 
strode in and the chairman handed him the petition and asked him, 
“ What have you to say to that?” 

Here at his side as he writes to-day is the copy accurately made 
then and there of the petition and its imposing array of signatures. 
The whole thing was explained at a glance. So far from its being 
signed by seven-score students who would have to “ bear arms,” the 
boys, in their determination to create a feeling against the bill, had 
resorted to the old, old trick of ringing in any and every name they 
could control, and the eminent legislator, eager to pose in a sensa- 
tional scene, had lent himself to it. Here on the paper were indeed 
sixty names of young men who were members of the battalion, and 
most of whom had originally endorsed the letter stating that the bill 
“was the wish of the large majority.” But now, to discredit that 
statement, all was fish that came to their net, and the leaders of the 
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opposition had procured the signatures of thirteen students who were 
physically disqualified and had been excused from all duty by Mr. X., — 
and whose names were not on the rolls of the battalion ; of five young 
men who were exempt from duty by a decision of the president ; 
of ten so-called “sub-freshmen,” not yet matriculated, and of course 
not in the battalion ; of nine seniors who had long since served their 
time and had no earthly business interfering now ; of thirty-five juniors, 
also no longer required to perform military duty; of one member of 
the law class who never came near the ’varsity except to stir up the 
coals at some such mass-meeting as this; of four names of men as 
mythical as Sairy Gamp’s Mrs. Harris,—men whose names were not on 
the ’varsity books at all; and finally, to make the list cover the pos- 
sible total of the battalion,—one hundred and forty-six, and being just 
three short,—three patriotic young men were easily induced to sign a 
second time, and their triumphant representative in the “‘ House” was 
enabled to make his damaging assault on the statement of Mr. X. 

It took but a short time to point out the details of the trick to the 
Military Committee and receive their assurance of entire satisfaction 
and sympathy. It took much longer, however, for Mr. X. to cool 
down and consider the language in which he should ask of the presi- 
dent redress for the wrong done him before the Legislature of the 
State by a body of students acting in mass-meeting under his, the 
president’s, verbal sanction. When sure of his self-control, Mr. X. 
took the big sheet on which the petition and signatures were copied, 
laid it before the head of the ’varsity, briefly and coolly told him of 
the false position in which he had been placed and the humiliation 
that had been forced upon him of “ explaining” to the committee, and 
ended by saying that he considered it a matter of sufficient gravity to 
call for the action of the president and Faculty. 

The head of the college, cold, ‘stolid, imperturbable as ever, 
glanced over the list of names, noted the facts to which his attention 
had been called, and then coldly pushed it back, picked up his pen, 
and remarked,— 

“T don’t see that I can do anything in the matter. You appear 
to be somewhat sensitive. You must expect things of this kind here.” 

And so ended the second lesson. The third came speedily. 


CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, 
USA. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Readers of “‘ The United Service” are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


THE editor of Taz UnitTED SERVICE 
has great pleasure in announcing that 
Medical Director Edward Shippen, 
U.S.N., will, beginning with the July 
number, furnish each month a ten-page 
résumé of the more important articles 
appearing in the service journals of 
England and the Continent. 

That this series of papers will be ex- 
ceedingly interesting and important is 
most certain, and we heartily congratu- 
late our readers upon the fact that Dr. 
Shippen has undertaken their prepara- 
tion. 


Some Military Dogs. 


WE often hear quoted the aphorism, 
from Ecclesiastes, that ‘‘ there is no new 
thing under the sun,’”’ which in these 
latter days of electric and other dis- 
covery and application may not be ex- 
actly true; but it is so nearly true that 
the exceptions may be said to prove the 
rule. 

It is certainly true in regard to the 
military employment of Canis famili- 
aris, now quite in vogue again, after an 
interregnum, 

That faithful and unswerving friend 
of man (whether descended from jackal 
or wolf does not now matter, and will 
never be decided), that faithful friend, 
with his incorruptible fidelity, his for- 
bearing and enduring affections, and his 
inexhaustible diligence, ardor, and obe- 
dience to the master to whom he attached 
himself, has, from the earliest period, 
assisted that master in resisting the 


attacks of enemies whether men or 
brutes. Not only has he always done 
this, but he has uniformly assisted his 
master in procuring sustenance by the 
chase, in the ages when agriculture was 
unknown and man himself was purely 
a hunting animal. As for the origin 
and breeds of dogs, what do we know ? 
The Egyptian monuments and picture- 
writings show that, five thousand years 
ago, they had hound and greyhound, 
the mastiff-like watch-dog, and the turn- 
spit. 

The Assyrian dogs, seen on the bass- 
reliefs, must have been huge fellows, 
trained not only to hunting the lion, but 
for human warfare, and the best authori- 
ties think they were the same as the 
great Thibetan mastiff quite recently 
imported by the Persian nobility: the 
same noble animals which, in the great 
Himalayan heights, guard the flocks 
from the attacks of leopards, wearing 
spiked collars as defensive armor for 
their necks. 

The city of Corinth was saved from 
assault by its war-dogs; and we have 
records of their use in an aggressive way, 
as in the case of the King of Lydia, who 
fought the Cimmerians with regularly- 
trained bands of dogs of great size. The 
Magnesians fought the Ephesians with 
dogs; and instances might be multiplied 
of their use in ancient times either for 
the direct attack, throwing the ranks 
into disorder, or for the exposure of 
ambuscades. The soldiers of the Roman 
legions, under iron discipline, dreaded 
the war-dogs of the Cimbri. 

The elder Pliny was a great admirer 
of war-dogs, and says that when once 
engaged they never loosened their grip, 
and, unlike their human comrades, 
never asked to have their pay raised. 

Pliny was the first to write of the 
great war-dogs of the Guanches, the 
aborigines of the Canary Islands ; which 
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were named from the multitude of great 
dogs there. In the early part of the 
fifteenth century these dogs rendered 
valuable assistance in repulsing the in- 
vasion of Jean de Bethencourt, as well 
as valiantly resisting the Spanish con- 
querors who succeeded him. 

The Guanches, especially those of 
Teneriffe and Gran Canaria, embalmed 
the bodies of these canine warriors, as 
they did their own, and often placed 
them in the same cave. 

We know that the war-dogs of ancient 
Greece and Rome were not only trained 
to fight human enemies, but were fur- 
nished, sometimes, with spiked collars 
and even coats of mail. 

Vasco Nuiiez had a regiment of dogs, 
which regiment was said to have hunted 
down and killed more than 2000 of the 
unfortunate Indian inhabitants of what 
is now Spanish America, while the dogs 
in the army of Pizarro were so useful, in 
the same way, that a regular allowance 
was made for them. One Spanish war- 
dog we read of,—by name Barecillo,— 
which had a pension of two reals a day, 
as a veteran of many combats. 

To come down to more modern times, 
we find that Henry VIII. sent four hun- 
dred English fighting dogs with the 
force which was to assist Charles V. 
against Francis I. The Earl of Essex 
had eight hundred of them at one time 
with his army in Ireland. These, like 
the bloodhounds used in the Border 
Wars of Scotland, and in the West In- 
dies, and elsewhere unnecessary to 
specify, were more for the purpose of 
tracking fugitives than for the combat 
with serried masses of men. The “fine 
smell’’ of the hound was relied upon for 
this. 

We come down later still. The prin- 
cipal night garrison of picturesque St. 
Michel, at one period, were the savage 
dogs turned out to watch the possible 
coming of the English; and the same 
guardians were in use at St. Malo, 
until, in 1770, a French naval officer of 
rank, landing at night, was nearly killed 
by these faithful ‘sentinels, who did not 
care for either watchword or counter- 
sign. After this event their use was dis- 
continued. 

During the wars of Austria with the 
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Turks, dogs bore rather a conspicuous 
part. At the siege of Dubritza, in 1788, 
the dogs of a Turkish post defended 
themselves successfully against an Aus- 
trian patrol. 

The French hgve used dogs a good 
deal, especially in desultory warfare, 
not always with happy results, for in 
their expedition against San Domingo, 
the savage animals, no doubt untrained 
or insufficiently trained, instead of pur- 
suing the negro enemy, after a bloody 
encounter, fell upon the wounded 
French soldiers, and actually ate some of 
them up. It is so reported on French 
authority. 

Then, in Algeria, in 1856, or there- 
abouts, dogs were regularly used by the 
French, to give notice of the approach of 
their wily foes. In this case, however, 
the duties of the dogs seem to have been 
limited to ‘‘ aboiements,”’ or barkings, at 
the sight of a “‘ bournous.’’ It does not 
appear that they would have given the 
alarm if Kabyles had approached dis- 
guised in French uniform. 

The only conspicuous failure of dogs, 
as sentinels, was in the case of the 
Roman watch-dogs, which slept when 
the Gauls attacked the sacred city. On 
this occasion the geese displayed the 
vigilance we have heard so much about. 
On the anniversary of the day, as every 
school-boy knows, dogs were publicly 
empaled, crucified, and flogged, while a 
silver goose, mounted on a splendid cush- 
ion, was carried in triumphal procession. 

The Knights of Rhodes used dogs to 
assist their sentinels during their fearful 
sieges. We may mention another in- 
stance of the use of war-dogs, in the 
wars between Charles the Bold and the 
Swiss, each having numbers of canine 
allies. At Grandson such a dog-fight 
ensued as has probably never been seen 
before or since. The fierce brutes nearly 
exterminated each other, but the Swiss 
dogs got the best of it. 

To come down to our own day, and 
the employment of dogs in military 
operations, we must notice the employ- 
ment of these animals by the French, in 
their Tunisian campaign, as the first 
very modern instance. Here they are 
said to have done good service on out- 
post duty against wily enemies. 
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But, to-day, several European armies 
are in the possession of dog corps for 
military purposes; the object being to 
enlist the intelligence of trained dogs in 
recognizing the stealthy approach of an 
enemy, and also to,employ them to 
convey prompt notice of such approach 
to a main picket-line. The results of 
their use in Tunis was such that the 
French Ministry of War has made the 
employment of dogs in the army the 
subject of a code of special regulations ; 
and a lieutenant of the Thirty-second 
Regiment of the Line has written and 
published a book upon the subject of 
“ Military Dogs in the French Army,” 
his argument being that, while it is 
desirable to retain all other methods of 
watchfulness, as well as means of signal- 
ing to the rear, the canine intelligence 
can be very advantageously used to sup- 
plement that of the human being. 

Last year the dogs trained by this 
Lieutenant Jupin took part in the au- 
tumn maneuvres of the Ninth French 
Army Corps, and with excellent results. 
It is reported that they never failed to 
detect any movement of strangers within 
a radius of three hundred yards. Nota 
single dispatch or report intrusted to 
their care, mostly put in little leather 
wallets, slung around their necks, either 
miscarried or was delayed in transmis- 
sion; thus keeping up perfect communi- 
cation between the outpost and the main 
guard. 

There are now several corps of dogs 
in training, and a part of their education 
consists in being taught never to bark. 
Of course, it requires much time and 
great pains to effect this. The dogs are 
not allowed to kennel together. Each 
one is put in charge of a soldier who is 
fond of dogs, who draws a ration for his 
pet. Ifdogs kennel together nothing in 
the world will prevent their barking and 
howling; but, under the system of com- 
plete and exclusive human companion- 
ship, this disposition is said to be easily 
suppressed, and soon it becomes the habit 
of the dog to be silent. 

And now comes in a remarkable 
point. The French shepherd dogs are 
said to be the best in all Europe,—far 
superior, on the whole, to the Scotch 
collies; but if only this, or some other 
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single breed, was trained for war pur- 
poses, all animals of that kind would be 
marked by an invading foe and at once 
shot. For this reason sharp dogs of 
every and any breed are selected, 
They may be of any sex or size; poodles, 
retrievers, collies, fox-hounds, terriers, 
or even greyhounds. 

The Italian army officers prefer 
females for their outpost service, as hav- 
ing keener scent and more sense; but 
they find, as others do, that one of the 
hardest things, in the training of mili- 
tary dogs, is to teach them silence. 
Most dogs will whine or howl at bugle- 
calls,—let alone the music of a band,— 
unless well trained not to do so. 

Of course, the Germans, with their 
application to everything having the 
most remote bearing upon military suc- 
cess, also have their schools for military 
dogs. They are in many different gar- 
risons, but generally with the Jager bat- 
talions, so apt to be upon the fore-post. 
They are trained to silence, watchful- 
ness, and to deliver dispatches. The 
dogs come to know the uniform of a 
corps, and generally will obey any one 
in that uniform. 

In order to insure a proper abhor- 
rence of national foes,—or those likely 
to become sc,—it is said that the Germans 
furnish the trainers of their dogs with 
Russian and French uniforms; and that 
the French, in return, propose to furnish 
their trainers with German uniforms. 
It appears that these are to be worn by 
certain men who represent the foe. As 
the dog ranges about they are to come 
out of ambush, and endeavor to beat 
him, or drive him off, thus rousing the 
hatred of the animal for the uniform. 

The dogs thus trained are never al- 
lowed to associate with civilians; in fact, 
are taught not to allow persons in civil- 
ian’s dress, or in a strange uniform, to 
come near them. Especially is this the 
case when they have on the little leather 
wallets in which they carry notes or 
dispatches. 

The Russians, some years ago, trained 
dogs for use in their desultory warfare 
with the Turcomans, whose unexpected 
moves and insidious approaches it was 
otherwise almost impossible to baffle. 

The Austrians have trained dogs in 
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their army, and it is quite probable 
that other nations have followed the ex- 
ample of the French. The Austrians 
are said to train the Dalmatian dog, 
which one would suppose to be too con- 
spicuous. 

It has been proposed to train the ani- 
mals to bring canteens of water, food, or 
ammunition to skirmishers, or outlying 
pickets. This seems a capital idea; for, 
beside the ability of an active four-footed 
animal to traverse a space swept by the 
fire of an enemy more successfully than 
& man could, experiments have proved 
that they are, as a rule, superior as car- 
riers of messages to bicyclers or horse- 
men. This must be meant to apply to 
very short distances, for, upon a long 
run, dogs left to their own devices will 
stop to drink at any pool or stream they 
may encounter. 

The military use of dogs at present 
seems to be about as follows: 1st, as senti- 
nels, or auxiliaries to sentinels; 2dly, as 
scouts, to prevent surprise; and 3dly, as 
messengers from the front, having the 
ability to thread their way where an 
armed man could not go; to swim 
streams which are unbridged; and to 
avoid any strangers much more easily 
than a man could do, especially a soldier 
in uniform and accoutrements. 

It will fully repay any one interested 
in the matter to read the article in the 
Edinburgh Review—of last year—by that 
stanch sportsman and traveler, Gurdon 
Cumming, whose books have delighted 
so many readers, not only in his own 
country, but in ours. 

His article is not exclusively upon 
“ Military Dogs”’ (a title which seems to 
remind one of Charles Lever), but has a 
much wider scope, and is entitled ‘‘ Pro- 
fessions for Dogs.’’ In the military 
part of his essay he gives an extract 
from a French paper, which is worth 
copying, as it gives a good many points 
about the dogs in actual use, enabling 
one to realize what they are like even 
better than a scientific description would 
do. As will be noticed by the reader, no 
breed is given in connection with any of 
the animals. 

1. ‘ Diane, gentille béte a la téte fine 
et pointue, l’@il vif et doux, robe noire, 
les quatre pattes fauve. 
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2. ‘‘ Comtesse, chienne noir, de grande 
taille, naseau court: intrepide galo- 
peuse. 

8. ‘* Zite, au poil fauve, de force 
moyenne, trés bien coiffée; ardente, 
marchant nez au point.’’ (We should 
fancy that ‘‘ Zite’’ would be called, in 
our country, just ‘‘a yaller dog.’’) 

‘‘Fanchette, de petite taille, poil 
noir.” (Evidently just a little black 
slut.) 

‘‘ Miss, grande chienne, au naseau 
noir, poil fauve, les oreilles droites et 
assez longues. 

‘‘Enfin Fox, chien de haute taille, 
l’oeil mauvais, caractére peu sociable, 
mais plein d’ardeur, ayant du flair. 

‘““N’oublions pas deux tout jeunes 
éléves, noir et blanc, qui regardent leurs 
ainés au travail. Ci sont les futures esta- 
fettes de nos avant-postes. Silencieuses 
toujours, on croirait que ces bétes sont 
aphones; jamais un aboiement, jamais 
un grognement.’’ 

It will be noticed that, except the 
puppies,—the sex of which is not given, 
—five of the six animals, described by 
the French reporter, are females. This 
appears to bear out the Italian theory. 

That the dogs entered with spirit 
into their calling was proved by the 
energy with which the resolute ‘‘ Fox’ 
scrambled some distance up a tree, in 
pursuit of a soldier disguised as a foe; 
while a foolish onlooker, who had wan- 
tonly struck another dog with his cane, 
was seized by his clothing and dragged 
off to the lieutenant in charge. In addi- 
tion to daily drill in the open, in the 
woods, and in crossing streams, these 
dogs were twice a week taken out for 
night work, so as to accustom them to 
work in the dark. 

In another part of the interesting 
paper of Gordon Cumming is a descrip- 
tion of the elaborate training which the 
dogs receive before being employed by 
the smugglers between France and Bel- 
gium. Immense quantities of tobacco, 
lace, coffee, and other commodities are 
carried over by these dogs, whose opera- 
tions have often been described by other 
writers; but Mr. Cumming gives us 
something new in the statement that 
only about one per cent. of the smug- 
gling dogs are captured by the custom- 
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house officers, although the latter have 
their trained dogs also. 

Napoleon, with his instinct for things 
military, fully realized how important a 
réle dogs of war might fill. In 1799 he 
wrote to Marmont: ‘“‘ There should be at 
Alexandria a large number of dogs, 
which you ought to be able to employ 
by massing them in groups at a short 
distance from.-the walls.”’ ‘‘ The marvel 
is that, after so plain an expression on 
the subject from such an authority in 
the art of war, the employment of dogs 
should not have become a matter of 
course, instead of which eighty-nine 
years later it is still regarded as a tenta- 
tive measure.”’ 

Probably no dog, not even the veteran 
Barecillo (already mentioned as a Span- 
ish pensioner), has ever rendered such 
signal military service, or been so hon- 
orably recognized, as the celebrated 
‘‘Caniche’”’ Moustache, who shared the 
victorious fortunes of the French army 
during most of the wars of the Consu- 
late and Empire. He won special 
honors at Marengo, and was decorated 
upon the battle-field of Austerlitz, by 
Marshal Lannes, as a reward for having 
rescued his regimental standard from an 
Austrian soldier when in the act of 
snatching it from the standard-bearer, 
as he fell mortally wounded. The 
plucky poodle drove off the assailant, 
and then, seizing the tattered colors in 
his teeth, dragged them after him until 
he reached his own company. 

The story is also related of the dog of 
General de Mélac, who was besieged in 
Landau, in 1702. He not only escorted 
his master in every sortie, but also con- 
tinued to ascertain all the mining pro- 
ceedings of the besiegers, and to reveal 
them to the general, his master, who 
thus, thanks to the dog’s sagacity, was 
able, again and again, to ward off im- 
pending danger. 

French dogs being the first to be used 
in this modern military fashion, lead to 
the remark that the value of the canines 
of that nation is not fully appreciated 
by: us, who are apt to suppose that care- 
fully-bred English dogs must be of the 
highest value. If any one is curious 
upon the subject he may find a most 
exhaustive article upon the dog in La- 
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rousse’s well-known Cyclopedia, together 

with many facts and anecdotes new to 

English and American readers. 
Epwarp Suiprpen, U.S.N. 


Brave Men Stand Together. 
AN ENGLISH TRIBUTE TO THE GALLANT 
AMERICAN SAILORS. 
(From the London Telegraph.) 


ConsIDER the scene and the matchless 
heroism and generosity of this Yankee 
crew. Almost sure of instant death 
themselves, they could see the Queen’s 
ship, at her utmost steam-pressure fight- 
ing, fathom by fathom, her way to life 
and safety; could appreciate the gal- 
lantry of the effort, cheer the brave, 
handsome ship defying the hurricane, 
and finally see her glide past, over- 
coming the roll of the sea and the sav- 
age wind with the generous pleasure of 
true mariners, glad of asmartand daring 
deed. We do not know in all naval rec- 
ords any sound which makes a finer music 
upon the ear than that cheer of the 
‘‘Trenton’s’’ men. It was distressed 
manhood greeting triumphant manhood ; 
the doomed saluting the saved; it was 
pluckier and more human than any cry 
ever raised upon the deck of a victorious 
line-of-battle ship ; it never can be for- 
gotten, and never must be forgotten by 
Englishmen speaking of Americans. 

Sure we are that the echo of that noble 
‘‘Huzza!’” must have made every man 
on board the “ Calliope’ long to lay 
hold of the “‘ Trenton’’ and give her a 
‘ cast-out”’ at any cost beyond the dread- 
ful reef. It was, however, all she could 
do to clear her American consort; to 
have towed behind even a gig or dingey 
would have certainly lost the battle she 
was waging foot by foot against the hur- 
ricane. Her mighty engines, pressed to 
their utmost, saved her at last; little by 
little she struggled out to the sea-gate, 
and, once free of the reef, a bit of head- 
sail flung her bow to the wind, which 
soon aided the panting engines to drive 
her far away to seaward, out of all dan- 
ger. But let landsmen realize how that 
success was won. Let them think of the 
stokers toiling in the tossing engine- 
room, urging the fierce furnaces; of the 
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engineers driving up the steam-gauge, 
risking deadly explosion to save life and 
ship; of the officers and crew on deck, 
hardly sure that the vessel stole forward 
an inch upon the reef, hardly able to see 
or speak or stand, but doing their duty 
perfectly to the Queen, and with breath 
and heart enough to answer that noble 
‘God-speed”’ of the Yankee flagship. 
Since seafaring began there never was a 
wilder sight than Apia harbor that 17th 
of March, nor any nearer touch-and-go 
escape than the skillful start of the ‘ Cal- 
liope,’’ nor any more gallant, generous, 
and unselfish demonstration than the 
cheer which the ‘“‘Trenton’”’ gave the 
Queen’s cruiser as she forged ahead out 
of that death-trap of storm and ruin 
between the reef and the town. 

Altogether, one hundred and forty- 
three lives were lost in this most disas- 
trous tempest, and at least four good 
ships of war, besides many merchant- 
men. Yet greater and more majestic than 
any hurricane, than any death or disas- 
ter, is once more proved to be the spirit 
of man, which, in a scene of such dread- 
ful tumult of nature, where strong ves- 
sels were helpless as chips, and the stout- 
est skill was useless, could raise above 
the whirlwind that dauntless cheer to 
the “‘ Calliope,”’ the expression of an im- 
mortal courage,—a cry, all things con- 
sidered, of such indomitable Anglo- 
Saxon pluck as to ring finer than any 
which has ever echoed under the flag of 
victory or in the happiest hours of 
security and success. 


Beath’s History of the Grand Army 
of the Republic. 

Tue Grand Army of the Republic is 
to-day one of the most active and pow- 
erful organizations in existence. Its 
growth has been phenomenal. It has a 
membership of nearly half a million of 
men, each of whom must have an honor- 
able discharge from service in the Union 
army. Its benefactions are immense. 
The amount of its charities is incalcu- 
lable. Its influence towards the elevation 
of our citizenship has been great. 

And yet how few even of its own mem- 
bership really know the history of the 
Order, the circumstances of its inception 
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and organization, the difficulties and ob- 
stacles which it had to contend with and 
overcome, before it attained its present 
proud position of usefulness! How fortu- 
nate for the Order that, of all its member- 
ship, he who was most competent was 
willing to assume the arduous duties of its 
historian! Past Commander-in-Chief R. 
B. Beath, of this city, who wasso well fitted 
for the work by experience, ability, and 
painstaking research, has, in the work 
recently published by Bryen, Taylor & 
Co., of New York, given us a most ex- 
cellent and interesting History of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. 

At the close of the war there were in 
the Union army a million of soldiers. 
The armies had participated in more 
than two thousand engagements, many 
of them of minor importance, while 
many of them were mighty battles, which 
strained all the resources and tested the 
fullest powers of endurance of great op- 
posing armies. The navy of one hun- 
dred and twenty-two thousand had borne 
an equally important and heroic part. 
It is almost impossible to realize how 
these men, who, by their intelligence, de- 
votion, and valor, had proved themselves 
the most magnificent soldiery of the world, 
and who had become so inured to ad- 
venture and peril, to hardship and sacri- 
fice, so readily and eagerly resumed their 
places in the peaceful avocations of life, 
and by their thrift and energy so greatly 
contributed to the rapid development of 
our great industries and material re- 
sources of the country. 

Speaking of the Grand Review in 
Washington at the close of the war, the 
author says, ‘Never before had such a 
pageant been witnessed at the capital of 
any nation,—the passage of an army of 
citizen soldiers, who, having by their 
valor saved the nation, were now present 
only that the necessary details might be 
completed which would enable them to 
take their places in the ranks of peaceful 
citizens. "With worn uniforms and tat- 
tered flags, telling eloquently of service 
in the field, these men were only anxious 
to return to their homes and loved ones. 
. . . As they passed the reviewing stand, 
where representative men were assembled 
in their honor, the marching soldiers 
missed, above all others, that rugged, 
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homely face which now would have been 
lit with a halo of glory. The great pa- 
tient heart that for four years had borne 
such a fearful strain was nowstilled. In 
all the land no one was nearer the soldier’s 
heart than Abraham Lincoln. Others, 
leaders of corps and armies, were miss- 
ing, but the thoughts of thesoldiers were 
not then so much with the absent leaders 
as with the more familiar forms of com- 
rades numbered with the dead. Perhaps 
they had been playmates in school-days 
and bosom friends in maturer years. To- 
gether they had responded to the call of 
our imperiled country, together had 
faced the dangers of theservice. In camp 
and bivouac they had slept under the 
same blanket and shared the contents of 
their haversacks and canteens. These, 
their comrades, had not lived to hear the 
joyful shouts of victory, were not to re- 
ceive the embraces of their loved ones. 
They formed the grand army of the dead 
of 850,000. The fond affection cherished 
for the dead but stimulated the ties of 
sympathy and love for the comrades 
living. They were soon to part, each in 
his own way to fight the battle of life, to 
form new ties, new friendships ; but never 
could they forget the sacred bond of com- 
radeship, welded in the fire of battle, that, 
in after-years, was to be their stimulus to 
take upon themselves the work confided 
to the people by President Lincoln, ‘to 
bind up the nation’s wounds,’ ‘to care 
for him who shall have borne the battle 
and for his widow and orphans.’ ’”’ 

Before parting at their places of final 
discharge, but few regiments failed to 
arrange for future meetings, that the 
friendships formed might be maintained 
and important events in the history of 
the regiment be commemorated. 

But these men were destined to find a 
still broader field for the cultivation of 
their fraternity in the organization that 
embraces all who on land or sea honor- 
ably served their country,—THE GRAND 
ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 

It appears that during Sherman’s ex- 
pedition to Meridian, in February, 1864, 
Chaplain William J. Rutledge, of the 
Fourteenth Illinois Regiment, suggested 
to his tent-mate, Surgeon B. F. Stephen- 
son, that the soldiers so closely allied in 
the fellowship of suffering would, when 
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mustered out, mutually desire some form 
of organization that would preserve the 
memories of their common trials and 
dangers, and they agreed, if spared, to 
together work out some such project. 
After their discharge they corresponded 
upon the subject until March, 1866, when 
Chaplain Rutledge met Dr. Stephenson, 
by appointment, in Springfield, Illinois, 
and spent some time in preparing a ritual. 
A dozen other soldiers of the place, whose 
names are given, took part in the confer- 
ences, and the ritual was finally completed 
and taken by Captain Phelps to Decatur, 
to be printed by the Decatur Tribune, 
whose proprietors and compositors were 
all old soldiers, and all of whom were 
obliged to secrecy. They with others 
formed the first Post of the Grand Army, 
which was mustered at Decatur; April 
6, 1866. Post No. 2 was organized at 
Springfield, and, with Dr. Stephenson 
acting as Department Commander, other 
Posts were soon organized, and July 12 
the first Department Encampment met at 
Springfield. Other Departments rapidly 
organized, and November 20, 1866, the 
first National Encampment convened in 
Indianapolis, the second being in Phila- 
delphia, January 15, 1868. The Order 
grew rapidly, and within a year had ex- 
tended into all the Northern States. But 
in reading Beath’s book we can. under- 
stand the embarrassments it contended 
with; how the public misunderstood its 
objects ; how it was confounded with the 
‘Boys in Blue’’ and other political or- 
ganizations of soldiers, These and other 
causes aided in the almost total disruption 
of the Order; and in the West, where it 
was first organized and grew so rapidly, 
it almost ceased to exist. In the Middle 
and New England States it was still 
maintained through many discourage- 
ments, by the fidelity of a few. 

During the last ten years it has grown 
rapidly not only in the Northern States 
but in several of the Southern States, 
to which Union soldiers have removed. 
And yet, in examining the interesting 
records contained in this work, it is really 
surprising to notice how few of its present 
immense membership have remained 
constant and active in the Order, from 
the first, and to their untiring devotion 
the Order owes much. 
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Pennsylvania seems to have led in 
many things for the advancement and 
discipline of the Order, being the first to 
uniform and the first to institute summer 
encampments under canvas, Grand Army 
days in various parts of the State, and 
other movements to awaken an interest 
among old soldiers. But of the forty 
thousand members in this State, there are 
hardly a score whose names can be found 
in all the Encampments, and who have 
never ceased to be active in the advance- 
ment of the Order and itsinfluence. Like 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania has had but 
few assistant adjutant-generals, upon 
whose work and experience so much de- 
pends, and she has been fortunate in her 
selections. Comrades Beath, J. M. Van- 
derslice, and Thomas J. Stewart have to- 
gether served seventeen years in this posi- 
tion, and the records show how much of 
the Department’s prosperity is due to 
their ability and energy. 

Comrade Beath’s work has been care- 
fully done and it has been well done, and 
the book is one that should be highly 
prized, especially by the Grand Army, of 
which it is so complete a history. 

L. W. Roxrnson, U.S.N. 


An Incident of the Capture of 
Lookout Mountain, 


Ir was near sundown when General T. 
J. Wood, whose conduct all through the 
three days’ battle marked him as one of 
the ablest leaders of the national armies, 
rode along the lines of his superb divis- 
ion. Loud shouts of enthusiasm every- 
where greeted his appearance, until at 
last his feelings, no longer controllable, 
broke out in a speech. 

‘Brave men,’’ said he, ‘you were 
ordered to go forward and take the rebel 
rifle-pits at the foot of these hills; you 
did so; and then, by the Eternal, with- 
out orders, you pushed forward and took 
all the enemy’s works on top! Here is a 
fine chance for having you all court- 
martialed; and I myself will appear as 
the principal witness against you, unless 
you promise me one thing.” 

‘What is it? What is it?” laughingly 
inquired his men. 

“It is,’’ resumed the general, “ that, as 
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you are now in possession of these works, 
you will continue, against all opposition 
of Bragg, Johnston, Jeff. Davis, and the 
devil, steadfastly to hold them.” 

At the conclusion of this speech the en- 
thusiasm of the soldiers knew no bounds. 
They left the ranks and crowded around 
their general. 

‘We promise! We promise!’’ they 
cried. And amid such exclamations as 
‘“‘Of course we’ll hold them !”’ ‘‘ Let any 
one try to take them from us!’’ ‘“ Bully 
for you!’’ ‘* Three cheers for old Wood!” 
the gallant officer rode off the field. 

A. W. Lowe. 


Conscious of a Good Deed. 
(From the Washington Post.) 


A BIG man walked down Fourteenth 
Street at about five o’clock in the after- 
noon. He was faultlessly dressed, with a 
flower in his coat-lapel and a gold-headed 
cane in his hand. His moustache was gray 
and his face a little flushed. He looked 
to be about fifty years old, and has been 
taken for a prosperous New Yorker. He 
was extremely dignified. Nobody would 
have suspected from his walk that he was 
drunk. His inebriety was of the sort 
which does not extend below the neck. 
His legs were perfectly sober, but he re- 
moved his hat and made a stately bow to 
an old darky who was passing in a coal- 
cart. A red handkerchief about the 
colored man’s neck had apparently led 
him to believe that an elegantly-attired 
lady was going by in a landau. 

Just above G Street a poor, measly cur 
dog lay on the pavementinthesun. The 
big man stopped and lookedat him. The 
dog feebly wagged his tail, but was either 
too poor or too lazy togetup. A sympa- 
thetic and benevolent look came into the 
big man’s face. Out from his trousers’ 
pocket he pulled a roll of bills. It was 
three inches thick. There were tens and 
twenties, and there must have been hun- 
dreds of dollars in the roll. Carefully 
picking out a dollar bill he laid it on the 
pavement just by the dog’s nose. 

‘‘ Here, poor doggie,”’ said he, ‘‘ go buy 
yourself a bone,’”’ and as he passed on 
down the street his face was radiant with 
the consciousness of a good deed done. 
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The Transportation that Costs. 


For those were the days in Arizona 
when the lately-joined Eastern recruit 
going to the post-trader’s frontier store 
to buy a needle bethought himself of first 
inquiring the price. 

‘ Fifty cents,’”’ replied the trader. 

‘‘ Fifty cents! for a needle ?’’ repeated 
the panic-struck recruit, at thirteen dol- 
lars a month and a ration. 

‘““ Why, man!”’ exclaimed the trader, 
impatient at an astonishment and dis- 
may that he could not understand, hav- 
ing grown up with the country, ‘“‘ what 
are you staring at with your mouth wide 
open? It’s not the needle that costs ; it’s 
the transportation.’”,-—CoLoNnEL TassIN 
in April Overland. 


WH8ILE stationed on the guard-boat 
off Alexandria during the last year of 
the war, I became intimately acquainted 
with one of the very few loyal families 
in the place, and was a frequent visitor 
at their home. They had for a cook an 
old auntie, who was a treasure in her way, 
and a very devout Methodist; yet she 
never found grace sufficient to enable her 
to keep her hands away from the hen- 
roosts at times. The family were having 
a fine large goose fattened for some par- 
ticular festivity soon to occur. They 
were surprised one morning to learn 
that the goose was missing. Soon sus- 
picion rested upon Sarah; but she 
protested her innocence. During the 
day, however, her mistress thought she 
would examine Sarah’s room a little care- 
fully, and, sure enough, hidden away 
under her bed were the feathers of the 
missing goose. Of course there was a 
little unpleasantness ; but Sarah was such 
a good servant otherwise that the matter 
was quickly overlooked. The next Sun. 
day, however, she appeared before her 
mistress and asked permission to go to 
communion that.afternoon. ‘* What!” 
said the mistress, “‘you are not going 
to communion the first Sunday after 
stealing that goose, are you, Sarah ?’’ 

‘‘ Lar, missus !’’ said Sarah, “I hope 
you don’ t’ink I’se goin’ to let dat ole 
goose come ‘tween me and my Savior.” 

MaAsTER. 
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Is not the following an example of 
perfect heroism ? 

At the siege of Tortona an Irish offi- 
cer named Carew was called upon by the 
commander of the investing forces to 
take a detachment of his men and occupy 
a certain position. Whispered the gen- 
eral to his subordinate, as he issued his 
directions, ‘‘Sir, I know you to be a 
gallant man, and I have, therefore, put 
you upon this duty. I tell you in con- 
fidence that it involves certain death to 
you all; I am directing you to that posi- 
tion in order to compel the enemy to 
spring a mine they have laid there.’’ 

Carew thanked the general for the 
compliment he had paid him in selecting 
him for such an onerous duty. Then he 
bowed and withdrew from his command- 
er’s presence to carry out the orders he 
had received. With a dauntless air, not 
a line in his countenance betraying the 
awful and fateful responsibility of his 
mission, the chivalrous Irishman led his 
little band to their post in ‘the valley 
of the shadow of death.’ 

Having reached the spot under which 
was laid the mine, Carew took out of his 
pocket a flask of wine and, smiling as he 
spoke, gave as a toast, ‘“‘ Here I drink to 
all those who bravely fall in battle!’’ 
He expected the cold hand of Death 
would snatch the cup from his lips. 
But at this very moment the garrison of 
Tortona capitulated, and the cruel fate 
so bravely awaited, so nobly accepted, 
was averted from the head of the coura- 
geous Carew. eg. 8 


THERE is an astonishing example of 
covl humor in the conduct of the officer 
referred to below. He was in the French 
army, and had been badly wounded in 
the thigh in a battle. For some three 
or four days the surgeons attending him 
were hard at work probing the wound; 
and having caused the patient terrible 
pain by their fruitless operations, they 
at last gave up their search in utter de- 
spair. ‘* What, in heaven’s name, have 
you been about, gentlemen?” asked the 
tormented officer. ‘‘ Trying to find the 
bullet,”” answered the puzzled doctors. 
‘* Mon Dieu!’ . ejaculated the victim. 
“Why did you not tell me at first? I 
have the bullet in my waistcoat pocket.” 
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Nor very long ago a royal mail 
steamer trading in the far East had as 
passengers a number of missionaries and 
chaplains of three or four different 
denominations. When they sat down to 
dinner, on the first day out, the captain 
requested the nearest one (who hap- 
pened to be a Presbyterian) to say grace, 
intending to ask the others in turn. 
Upon doing so he was remonstrated with 
by those of the Established Church, who 
argued that on board of a royal mail 
steamer clergymen of the Established 
Church should alone be recognized. 

‘Well, d—n it !’’ said the bluff old skip- 
per, “if you make such a fuss about it, I’ll 
say it myself!’? And so he did for the 
rest of the passage, with a table full of 
parsons, E. S. 


As neither Webster’s nor Worcester’s 
dictionary give a good definition of the 
word ‘ Discipline,’’ we quote from Gen- 
eral Huidekoper’s ‘‘ Manual of Service, 
1879,’’ as follows: 

‘¢ Discipline, in its military sense, is that 
condition of things among troops which 
insures,— 

‘‘1, Unhesitating obedience to orders. 

«2. The strict enforcement of orders. 

*¢3. The proper observance of military 
etiquette. 

“4, The health and comfort of the 
troops. 

“5. Care of military property. 

“6. Uniformity in matters of detail 
and correspondence. Neglect in apply- 
ing the means which may attain these 
ends is breach of discipline.’’ 


In reply to one who asked the great 
Condé whether he had thought of death 
during the progress of a battle in which 
he had performed prodigies of valor, the 
famous hero said, ‘“‘I have learnt from 
the history of my ancestors that the most 
glorious life is that which is terminated 
at the gaining of a victory, and that, as 
we possess this jewel for but a short 
period, we ought to render it as brilliant 
as possible.” 

Vou. I. N. S.—No. 6, 
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WE congratulate our sprightly New 
York contemporary, Truth, upon the 
great success it has attained during the 
two years of its existence. Truth de- 
serves success; it is admirably edited, 
always lively and entertaining, never 
coarse or vulgar. 








Ir has recently been demonstrated that 
some articles of merchandise, which have 
been before the public of England for the last 
half-century, are nine times more used there 
than all other principal patent medicines put 
together. We refer to BeecuAm’s Pits, which, 
in order to meet the wishes and requirements 
expressed by Americans, many of whom 
already know their value, are now introduced 
in such a thorough manner that no home need 
be without them in America. We believe 
this shrewd and discerning people will soon 
join in the universal testimony that they “are 
worth a guinea a box,” although they can be 
purchased of druggists for but twenty-five 
cents. These pills are round and will there- 
fore roll. They have already rolled into every 
English-speaking country in the world, and 
they are still rolling. All sufferers from in- 
digestion, flatulency, constipation, and all 
other forms of stomach and liver troubles 
have now this famous and inexpensive remedy 
within their reach; but should they find, 
upon inquiry, that their druggist does not 
keep Bercuam’s Pits, they can send twenty- 
five cents to the General Agents for the United 
States, B. F. Allen & Co., 365 Canal Street, 
New York City, who will promptly mail them 
to any address. 


Drink THAT 18 HEALTHFUL.—Use by the 
public for one hundred years, with ever- 
widening popularity, ought to be sufficient 
proof of the excellence of an article of food. 
Such is the testimonial submitted to the good 
sense of housekeepers by the proprietors of 
Walter Baker & Co.’s cocoa. Of the legion 
who cannot drink tea or coffee steadily with- 
out deleterious effects, probably nearly all 
have tried this article, and thousands have 
from choice substituted it permanently at the 
table for the less nutritious drinks. It isa 
healthful, refreshing, and delicious beverage. 
Its vastly-increased consumption has enabled 
its proprietors to place it upon the market at 
a lower price than ever before, while guaran- 
teeing that its established reputation for ab- 
solute purity shall remain unimpaired. 
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MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue following-named gentlemen have 
been elected Companions of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion: 


Pennsylvania Commandery. 


Stated meeting held May 1, 1889. 

To THE First Cxiass.— Aaron T. 
Gregg, Capt. U.S.V.; Walter A. Bar- 
rows, Capt. U.S.V.; Samuel Canby, 
1st Lt. U.S.V.; Thomas H. Challenger, 
Capt. U.S.V.; Frederick H. Collier, 
Bvt. Brig.-Gen. U.S.V.; James M. 
Craig, Capt, U.S.V.; John Ewing, Bvt. 
Col. U.S.V.; Thomas W. Fitch, Passed 
Asst. Eng’r. U.S.N.; Theodore L. 
Flood, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; Abraham P. 
Frick, Maj. U.S.V.; Frank Furness, 
Capt. U.S.V. ; George F. Harris, Ist Lt. 
U.8.V.; Hartley Howard, Bvt. Maj. 
U.S.V. ; John B. Landis, Capt. U.S.V. ; 
John J. Lawrence, Col. U.S.V.; Ben- 
jamin F. Lee, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Hiram 
Long, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Martin Van B. 
McIntyre, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; George M. 
Middleton, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; Algernon S. 
M. Morgan, Col. U.S.V.; James B. 
Murdoch, Maj. U.S.V.; Levi Quier, 
1st Lt. U.S.V.; Samuel C. Schoyer, 
Ist Lt. U.S.V.; William F. Speer, 
Bvt. Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Alexander M. 
Speer, Bvt. Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Robert E. 
Stewart, Maj. U.S.V.; Edward S. 
Wright, Capt. U.S.V.; Thomas B. 
Wright, lst Lt. U.S.V. Frank K. 
Biggs, Harry LaMotte, Howard L. 
Mclivain, William H. Patterson (by 
inheritance). 

To tHE Szconp CLass.—Herbert A. 
Davis, Daniel S. Rittenhouse, Howard 
V. Sickel. 


New York Commandery. 

Stated meeting held April 8, 1889. 

To tHe First Criass.—Ist Lt. Ed- 
ward R. Merrill, U.S.V.; Mr. Charles H. 
Murray (hereditary); 1st Lt. and R. Q. 
M. James M. Baldwin, U.S.V. ; Lt.-Col. 
Frank C. Loveland, U.S.V.; Ist Lt. 








Charles R. Hickox, late U.S.A.; Bvt. 
Maj. Ira H. Evans, U.S.V.; Ist Lt. 
Augustus P. Day, U.S.V.; Surgeon 
Cornelius N. Hoagland, U.S.V.; Col. 
Vincent M. Wilcox, U.S.V.; Surgeon 
Job Corbin, late U.S.N.; Post Chaplain 
Michael J. Cramer, late U.S.A.; Bvt. 
Maj. William H. Appleton, U.S.V. ; 
Bvt. Maj. Charles G. Hutton, U.S.V.; 
Bvt. Maj. William S. Hubbell, U.S.V.; 
Mr. William H. Pinkney (succession) ; 
Mr. William A. Hamilton (succession) ; 
Mr. Otis A. Dennis (hereditary); Mr. 
Joseph J. Dimock (hereditary) ; 1st Lt. 
John McClellan, U.S.A. (hereditary) ; 
Mr. Elliot T. Barrows (hereditary). 


Maine Commandery. 


Stated meeting held April 3, 1889. 

To THE First CLass.—Thomas Jef- 
ferson Woodward, late Acting Vol. Lt. 
US.N. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 

Stated meeting held April 8, 1889. 

To THE First Cxrass.— Alpheus 
Wooster Baker, 2d Lt. U.S.V. ; George 
Hamilton Brodhead (by inheritance) ; 
James Forsaith Grimes, Bvt. Lt.-Col. 
U.S.A.; Charles Carroll Howland, 
Capt. U.S.V.; Charles Thacher Hub- 
bard, Asst. Surgeon, U.S.N.; Paul 
Henry Hendricken, Acting 2d Asst. 
Eng’r, late U.S.N.; Henry Cogswell 
Pease, Capt. U.S.V.; John Lombard 
Robinson, Capt. U.8.V. 


Illinois Commandery, 
Stated meeting held March 14, 1889. 
To THE First Ciass.—Bvt. Capt. 
James B. Goodman, U.S.V. ; Bvt. Maj. 
William A. James, U.S.V.; Bvt. Lt.- 
Col. Horace Wardner, U.S.V. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
Stated meeting held April 8, 1889, 
To THe First Ciass.—Lt. Robert 
Frank Hill, U.S.V.; Lt. Phifip Eugene 
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Chapin, U.S.V.; Lt. Watson Henry 
Cook, U.S.V.; Lt. Noble Harwood 
Creager, U.S.V.; Brig.-Gen. William 
Alexander Hammond, JU.S.A.; Col. 
William Butler Remey, U.S.M.C. Mr. 
Charles Henry Poor, late U.S.N. (by 
inheritance). 


Ohio Commandery. 


Stated meeting held April 9, 1889. 

To THE First CLass.—Roeliff Brink- 
erhoff, Bvt. Brig.-Gen. U.S.V.; Robert 
Henry Bentley, Bvt. Brig.-Gen. U.S.V.; 
Robert Kirkup, Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Davis 
Miles Clark, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; George 
Montieth, Bvt. Maj. U.S.V.; James 
De Wolfe, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; Theodoric 
Grandison Keller, Capt. U.S.V.; Fred- 
erick F. Wiehl, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; John 
Wise, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Edward Hayes, 
Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; John Ewing Patter- 
son, Asst. Surgeon U.S.V.; Edward 
Warren Goodnow, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; 
William Stephen Parker, Maj. U.S.V. ; 
Daniel J. Chandler, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; 
Calvin Pierce, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Daniel 
B. Stambaugh, Capt. U.S.V.; Henry 
Frederic Temple, Capt. U.S.V.; George 
Worts, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; Isaac B. Potts, 


Capt. U.S.V.; Edward Ashton Abbott, 
Capt. U.S.V. 
To tHE Sxconp CLass. — Jerome 


Smith Burrows, Harrison Dexter 
Emerson (by inheritance). 


Michigan Commandery. 


Stated meeting held April 3, 1889. 

To tHe First Crass. — Nathaniel 
B. Hall, Maj. U.S.V.; Julius Hess, Ist 
Lt. U.S.V.; James W. Wood, Capt. 
U.S.V.; A. Schuyler Montgomery, 
Bvt. Maj. U.S.V.; Robert Miller, 1st 
Lt. U.S.V.; Francis H. Blackman, 
U.S.V.; Charles C. Chadwick, Capt. 
U.S.V.; 

To tHE Srconp Crass. — Matthew 
Gray Bailey (by inheritance). 


Minnesota Commandery. 


Stated meeting held April 3, 1889. 

To THE First Crass. — Monroe 
Nichols (by inheritance). 

To tHE Srconp Cuass. — Herbert 
Clinton Braden. 
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Missouri Commandery. 
Stated meeting held April 6, 1889. 
To THE First CLass.—James Over- 
ton Broadhead, Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Sam- 
uel James Wilson, Maj. U.S.V. 


Kansas Commandery. 

Stated meeting held April 3, 1889. 

To THE First Crass. — William 
Henry Harrison Kelley, Capt. U.S.V. ; 
Hiram Coombs Whitley, Maj. U.S.V.; 
William Clifford Whitney, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Justin William Allen, 2d Lt. 
U.S.V.; Samuel Lewis Wilson, Ist 
Lt. U.S.V.; Ansel D. Brown, Ist Lt. 
U.S.V. 


Iowa Commandery. 
Stated meeting held March 12, 1889. 
To THE First CLass.—Thomas Mil- 
ton Fee, Capt. U.S.V.; Thomas Beale 
Wales, Capt. U.S.V. 


Indiana Commandery. 

Stated meeting held March 14, 1889. 

To THE First Ciass.— David W. 
Chambers, Capt. U.S.V.; George W. 
Parker, Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; James L. 
Hildreth, Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Charles G. 
Conn, Capt. U.S.V.; Ben L. Smith, 
Capt. U.S.V.; David Wilson, Ist Lt. 
U.S.V.; Jacob D. Leighty, Ist Lt. 
U.S.V.; James B. Lafford, Ist Lt. 
U.S.V. 


TRANSFERS. 


Pennsylvania Commandery. 

Ist Asst. Eng’r Orleans Longacre, 
late U.S.N., and Bvt. Brig-Gen. Jo- 
seph Karge, U.S.V., to the New York 
Commandery ; Lt.-Col. Horace Jewett, 
U.S.A., to the Minnesota Commandery ; 
Brig.-Gen. John R. Brooke, U.S.A., to 
the Nebraska Commandery. 


New York Commandery. 
Lt.-Col. George H. Weeks, U.S.A., 
to California Commandery. 


NECROLOGY. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 
2d Lt. Orlando Thompson Sowle, 
U.8S.V., March 28, 1889. 
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Michigan Commandery. 
Ist Lt. Royal Alphonso Remick, 
US.V. 
Kansas Commandery. 


Hon. John P. Usher, third class, at 
Philadelphia, April 13, 1889. 


SOLDIERS OF THE LOYAL LEGION RECALL 
DAYS OF GLORY. 


Sixth Annual Banquet of the Ohio Oom- 
mandery at the Gibson House. 


(From the Cincinnati Commercial Ga- 
zette, April 15, 1889.) 

Tue sixth annual dinner of the Ohio 
Commandery of the Military Order of 
the Loyal Legion of the United States, 
which took place at the Gibson House 
last evening, brilliant in itself, took on 
added lustre from the fact that it was in 
honor of the Sixth Quadrennial Congress 
of the Order now in session here. 

Not only was the banquet-hall of the 
hotel superbly decorated in the national 
colors,—banner, flag, and streamer,—but 
the offices and corridors were gay with 
the red and white and blue. Even a 
stranger just arrived need not have 
asked, amid the gathering guests, be- 
tween seven and eight o’clock, what 
manner of men were they. ‘Soldier’ 
was more or less eloquently spoken in 
bearing, tread, and eye, while ‘‘ Veteran” 
was written on most faces in iron or in 
gray, here and there emphasized by a 
missing arm or a wooden leg. 

The music was not all martial, how- 
ever, being rendered by an excellent 
string orchestra, the Germania, and the 
selections including dances and love- 
songs. Soul-stirring enough for all pur- 
poses, however, were the war-songs of 
“the boys,’”? when the metaphorical 
‘¢hard-tack’”’ had been disposed of and 
the Companions settled around the camp- 
fire—represented by champagne and 
cigars—to live their campaigns over 
again. Fully three hundred answered 
to ‘‘assembly-call,” and at ‘“ dinner- 
call” gathered around the beautifully-ap- 
pointed, flower-decorated tables. The 
~ bugle’s third summons was for “‘ church,” 
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and Chaplain Geo. A. Thayer opened pro- 
ceedings with prayer. Then the roll-call 
followed, the list showing many a name 
famous in the history of the battles and 
of the counsels of the nation. 

The ‘Welcome to the Congress of 
the Order,”’ which was to have been de- 
livered by Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel E. 
C. Dawes, who was suddenly called from 
the city yesterday, was read by Colonel 
C. Cadle, Jr., who presided, with Gen- 
eral Rutherford B. Hayes, Commander- 
in-Chief, at his right, and the famous 
Major-General George Crook at his left. 
General A. McD. McCook, U.S.A., sat 
to the right of General Hayes, and Gen- 
eral J. D. Cox to the left of General 
Crook. Others at the President’s table 
were Major E. W. Hinks, of Boston; 
Major Wm. H. Lambert, of Philadel- 
phia; Lieutenant Jas. L. High, of Chi- 
cago; General E. F. Noyes; Colonel W. 
R. Smedberg, U.S.A.; General L. A. 
Grant, of Minneapolis; U. S. Senator 
Charles F. Manderson; Colonel Alex. 
G. Hawes, Commander of California 
Commandery; Captain Robert Hunter; 
General Albert Ordway, U.S.A.; Gen- 
eral John Cochrane, of New York; 
Recorder-in-Chief Nicholson; Captain 
Keyser, of Philadelphia, and Chaplain 
Thayer. 

The souvenir menu cards were ex- 
quisite specimens of engraving in neu- 
tral tints. The frontispiece bore a spir- 
ited cut of a bugler, surrounded by na- 
tional emblems, with battle-pictures in 
perspective on the one hand and vistas 
of peaceful scenes on the other. 

At half-past ten o’clock the speaking 

an. 

Colonel C. Cadle, Jr., Junior Vice- 
Commander of the Ohio Commandery, 
arising, expressed to the company his 
regret at Major Dawes’s absence, and 
then read the address prepared by Major 
Dawes. 

General Hayes was the first regular 
speaker of the evening, responding to 
the address of welcome. 


Hayes’s Tribute to Matthews. 


‘(COMMANDER AND COMPANIONS,— 
Among our most cherished associations - 
we have come to know that comradeship 
in the Union army holds a place in the 
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very front rank. It has given us a host 
of army societies, great and small. It 
has given us reunions, camp-fires, pro- 
cessions, prodigious assemblages, and 
permanent organizations. No one can 
even name all of them, but every faithful 
soldier can find a welcome in many of 
them, and all soldiers understand the 
merits of the Military Order of the Loyal 


Legion and of the Grand Army of the | 


Republic. 

‘¢ For us, and for those who are nearest 
and dearest to us, what an addition the 
war for the Union has contributed to the 
attractiveness of our American society ! 
Strike out from each of our lives, since 
the grand review at Washington in May, 
1865, all entertainments whose chief satis- 
faction, happiness, and glory can be fairly 
traced to the comradeship of the war, and 
who does not see how meagre and barren 
those years would become? The interest 
which the war has imported into our 
lives is not to be measured by the con- 
templation merely of assemblages that 
are marked by the turmoil and blare of 
multitudes marching with banners, and 
gathered by music and cannon, but we 
must reckon also the ever-recurring 
hours of domestic and other quiet scenes 
when in narrow and noiseless circles the 
tremendous events of our recent history, 
with their countless incidents, sometimes 
humorous, sometimes tragic and pathetic, 
are recalled, and pass and repass before 
us in never-ending review. The pic- 
tures on our walls, the books we read 
with most delight, the magazines and 
newspapers, the collections of mementos 
and relics gathered in those golden years, 
all do their part to keep in fresh remem- 
brance the good old times when we were 
comrades, and almost all seemed, and 
were, true and brave. 

“It is often said that outside of the 
family no tie is stronger, more tender, 
and more lasting than that of comrade- 
ship. This is not the time nor the place 
to compare, as critics or philosophers, 
the various sorts of friendship which 
grow up between men, according to 
occupation and other circumstances. 
The fact we do know, and rejoice to 
know, is, that to meet our old commander 
or the brave, good men we commanded— 
or the trusted comrade of many a camp 
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and march and battle—is always like 
good news from home, and fills the heart 
to overflowing with happiness which no 
words can fully tell. 

“These reflections are general and 
vague, and need illustration. If the ex- 
ample I introduce seems aside from the 
aim of the remarks I have thus far made, 
you will, I trust, pardon the lack of unity 
in my discourse, in view of the limitations 
under which we all speak to-night. 

‘¢ Since the last meeting of this Com- 
mandery, a month ago, one of the illus- 
trious members of our Order, not a 
member of our Commandery, but well 
known to almost all ef us, has gone to 
his reward. Stanley Matthews was a 
man of wonderful gifts, of rare and ver- 
satile powers, of tbe best culture, and 


had a courage, an ambition, and an 


ability promptly to act and write and 
speak which made him in every circle of 
scholars, lawyers, judges, statesmen, sol- 
diers, or seekers after knowledge or 
pleasure the peer of any with whom he 
ever stood; and from his earliest man- 
hood he was always found with the best 
and ablest of our land. 

“My acquaintance with him began 
when he and I were boys at Kenyon Col- 
lege in the thirties, more than fifty years 
ago. Our relations with each other from 
that time until his death, on the twenty- 
second of last month, were always cordial, 
and when circumstances, such as resi- 
dence and employment, permitted, they 
were close andintimate. It so happened 
that in many of the most affecting scenes 
of our respective lives we were side by 
side. In college the opportunity came 
to me to share with him and to aid him 
in an affair where the merit of what I 
did and its importance to him, measured 
by his generous and grateful spirit, were 
never forgotten and often recalled by 
him, so enhanced that the bond between 
us retained more of the school-boy cast 
than is commonly found in the compan- 
ionship of men of mature years. Al- 
luding to our friendship in a letter when 
he was confirmed as a judge of the Su- 
preme Court, after a critical contest, he 
said, ‘In the midst of it all I have been 
encouraged and sustained by the un- 
swerving devotion of many friends, who, 
at no little sacrifice to themselves, have 
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shown much interest in my personal 
cause. I shall never forget that among 
them I have at all times had your con- 
stant and deepest sympathy. The recol- 
lection of all the circumstances of our 
friendship from our college days, in our 
professional life, in our closer intimacy 
as comrades in the Union army, and our 
personal and political connection through 
the exciting electoral campaign of 1876- 
77, and during your administration, will 
always furnish material for pleasant 
meditation.’ Let me add another sen- 
tence from that letter which shows the 
sterling quality of Companion Mat- 
thews’s character: ‘I bear no resent- 
ment against any who felt it to be their 
duty to vote against me, and the only 
revenge I shall study will be to make 
good the conquest of their favorable 
opinion by my judicial career.’ His 
judicial life on the bench of the Su- 
preme Court was barely seven years, 
but it was ample to complete the con- 
quest of the good opinion which he so 
desired, and which he so well deserved. 
“The intellectual growth of our late 
companion, to the last year of his life, 
was not more marked and extraordinary 


than his early maturity. I recall him 
at the age of fourteen in the junior class 


at college. He was then a boy in years, 
but gifted to a degree that was mar- 
velous, with a precocity that often dis- 
tinguishes uncommon genius. He grad- 
uated when he had passed the age of 
sixteen by only a few days, and he was, 
as a writer, as a speaker, and in ability 
to master every difficult task, the ablest 
man in college.. It is a notable fact in 
his intellectual history that his powers 
came to him earlier by far than they 
usually come to men of our race, and 
that at sixty-five years of age their 
vigorous growth had not yet ceased. 
Such early maturity, with such vigor of 
growth in later years, must be almost 
without a parallel. 

‘¢ At the beginning of the war, in 1861, 
he made his arrangements to enter the 
army with the true spirit of the time. 
In our first conference together on the 
subject we talked as bosom cronies. 
When I said to him ‘It is a just and 
necessary war, and I would rather go 
into it, if I knew I would die in the 
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course of it, than to live through and 
after it without taking part init,’ he re- 
plied instantly: ‘That is it exactly,— 
that is my feeling about it,—we will go 
in somehow, and we will go in together.’ 

‘All wars educate. Our war was a 
wonderful educator. But, of course, it 
could not create new faculties, nor change 
character. But it seemed almost to do 
both. It taught men to know them- 
selves and to know each other, and this 
knowledge was often of a sort not 
dreamed of before. I knew Matthews 
intimately before we tented together. 
I knew he was not ‘that human mon- 
ster,—a man with no faults.’ But we 
had not passed ninety days together 
amid the vicissitudes of army life before 
we discovered that all previous self- 
knowledge, and especially all knowledge 
of others, was defective, and the gratify- 
ing part of it was that in him, as with 
the better brethren in general, more new 
virtues than new defects were constantly 
discovered. True comradeship—the com- 
radeship of war—is based on qualities 
unknown and uncalled for ‘in the 
piping times of peace.’ Men who were 
cold and unsympathetic in ordinary life 
could beso no longer. They found them- 
selves touching elbows with men who 
were cheerfully but earnestly sacrificing 
ease, comfort, health, and risking life 
itself, from motives which, however 
mixed with baser matter, were in the 
main as pure and high and noble as 
they were exciting,—men who resolutely 
meant, with eyes open, to make sacrifices 
and face perils until either life was lost 
or the good cause was triumphant. In 
such a school as this the best -of the 
social and manly virtues could not but 
thrive. The experiences of war uncover 
the best traits of character,—not merely 
the heroic, but the brotherly traits also. 
Courage, fortitude, generosity, gratitude, 
fidelity, loyal devotion to duty, are all 
heroic traits, but they are tempered in 
war with fraternal feeling and tender- 
ness,— 

‘The tenderest are the bravest,’— 

and all of them are essential alike to 
manhood and the comradeship of war. 


‘‘At the beginning of the war Mat- 
thews found his previous habits and train- 
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ing were as foreign to the requirements of 
soldier-life as those of any man among 
us. But he gave night and day to the 
study and the practice of his new pro- 
fession, with all the energy and enthu- 
siasm of his nature. Its principles, laws, 
and rules as laid down in books, and its 
unwritten work and usages, were mas- 
tered by him with such thoroughness and 
accuracy that in six months he was un- 
surpassed as an authority on the strategy, 
the law, and tactics of military theorists, 
and lacked only experience and oppor- 
tunity to fit him for high and important 
command. 

‘‘ Hawthorne says in substance that it 
is a misfortune for a man of practical 
affairs to see with both eyes. A man of 
action must not see fully all sides of the 
question. A man who sees only half of 
a problem is ready, bold, and prompt. 
Says Hawthorne, ‘If McClellan had 
been able to shut his left eye his right 
eye would have taken him into Rich- 
mond.’ 

‘This is perhaps true of the ordinary 
man. To be effective he must see but 
one side. But the truly great man does 


not lose his head by knowing too much. 


In the intellectual make-up of Matthews 
the amplest knowledge was linked to 
courage, decision, and force. No fair 
estimate of Stanley Matthews as a soldier 
can leave out the rare social gifts which 
made him such a charming companion 
in the camp, the bivouac, and the march. 
Stimulated by the new life and the 
strange scenes around him, his conver- 
sation was delightful. He was witty, 
humorous, genial, instructive, and sym- 
pathetic. He was justand kind,—friendly 
and thoughtful in all his dealings and 
intercourse with officers and men. I 
shall always think of him in his soldier- 
life as possessed of every needed talent, 
virtue, and trait of character to be re- 
called and hailed as the ideal comrade 
and the beloved companion.”’ 

General Hayes’s tender tribute to Stan- 
ley Matthews, who was a member of the 
Ohio Commandery, was cheered enthu- 
siastically. When General Hayes con- 
cluded his eloquent speech, Major-Gen- 
eral J. D. Cox was called upon by Colonel 
Cadle to respond to the third regular 
toast on the programme,— 
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Our Fature Army and Navy. 


“The arms are fair 
When the intent of bearing them is just.” 


General Cox was cheered when he 
arose to speak. He said, ‘‘ When we 
try to think of the army and navy of 
the future we must start from our own 
experience. The world is studying prob- 
lems of military and naval progress. 
I'll not stop to review that progress, but 
will seek to tell you of what we’ve done 
in America. One question is, What use 
will the United States have for an army 
and navy in the future? We are not to 
seek strife. We are to seek peace with 
the world. We are not rivals of the 
great powers in desire for conquests. 
We desire to show them how we can 
live in peace in the midst of foreign 
strife. But we must look for contingen- 
cies, and therefore we must have an 
army and a navy. I believe in the 
future. The safety of our institutions, 
our country, and our government will 
be based on our getting into the service, 
or in close relations to it, all that is best 
in the community, as we did in 61, when 
the colleges of the land turned out: their 
classes to fill the ranks of the regiments. 
I believe we ought to make our people 
believe that our militia system is a re- 
ality, and not a form; that it should be 
the instruction of the people everywhere, 
so that the freemen in the country could 
be ready at any time to send educated bat- 
talions to the front if the nation’s peril 
came. What ought the regular army to 
be? The Indian question is no longer 
a danger, thanks to General Crook. I 
fancy if we could embody our experi- 
ence in the volunteer service with that 
of the regulars; if we could induce our 
young men, as a cadet corps or other- 
wise, to go into the army, so that those 
who preserved the peace of the nation 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific should 
be the class of men that enlisted in April, 
1861, having an estate in the land, pride 
in its character and ambition themselves 
to rise,—I believe we might make a brief 
service in the army very valuable, and 
of such a nature that it would not unfit 
a man for any employment in life, but 
would add to their value as citizens 
every where.”’ 
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Genera] Cox maintained that our army 
and navy of the future should be of the 
class of men of that which filled these 
branches of the service from 1861 to 
1865, and with battalions and squadrons 
containing men of this type the country 
need fear nothing should any foreign 
power frown, threaten, or even attack 
America, ‘‘the land of the free and the 
home of the brave.’’ 


“Old Vermont Brigade.” 

‘Souls as true as ever battle tried”’ 
composed the ‘‘Old Vermont Brigade,’’ 
of which General L. A. Grant, of Min- 
neapolis, told in an eloquent speech. 
General Grant said, after describing the 
composition of the ‘Old Vermont Bri- 
gade,”’ and eulogizing the manly and 
soldierly qualities of the regimental com- 
mander, ‘The brigade first met the 
enemy at Lee’s Mills, where it drove 
them away. In front of Richmond they 
were at Gaines’ Mill, and then crossed 
the Chickahominy. At South Mountain 
the brigade was separated from the corps, 
but held their own and marched to An- 
tietam, where they charged over the 


bloody corn-field, which was filled with 
the dead and wounded of the two pre- 
vious charges. 

‘On July 2, 1863, the brigade marched 
thirty-two miles and entered battle just 


as the sun set. At the battle of the 
Wilderness the brigade did noble work, 
and in the memorable ‘ bloody angle’ it 
won an enviable record. At Cold Har- 
bor for twelve days the brigade held the 
front line in the face of a terrific fire.”’ 
General Grant closed with a charming 
tribute to the officers and men of the 
brave old brigade who “to-night keep 
the bivouac of the dead,’’ and spoke of 
the value of the training and experience 
which the service in the brigade gave 
the men who came'safely through the 
war,—a training -and experience that 
were helpful in placing the survivors in 
the highest places in the citizen life after 
the war. 
The Loyal Legion. 

Major W. H. Lambert, of Pennsyl- 
vania, rose to speak to the third toast, 
‘““The Military Order of the Loyal Le- 
gion of the United States,’’ after the 
spirited singing of “John Brown’s 
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Body.’’ He said he had on frequent 
occasions observed with wonder the 
ubiquity of the man from Ohio, but was 
surprised to find such a gathering as that 
before him, especially as so many diplo- 
matic positions remained to be filled. 
After this and a little more fun at the 
expense of the Ohio man, Major Lam- 
bert, who looks the orator all over, and 
whose resonant voice soon brought the 
company into quiet attention, took up 
his subject proper. The Loyal Legion, 
he insisted, represented the sentiment of 
the war. [Cheers.] It was the repre- 
sentative, the protector, of the rights of 
the citizen soldier. The other organiza- 
tion had completely filled its special ob- 
ject, leaving no room for the less numer- 
ous body. ‘‘ Why, then, does the Loyal 
Legion exist?’ It was an association 
formed to cherish the associations and 
friendships created during the war, and 
to transmit to future generations the 
memory of the four years of war, not 
for self-glorification, but that the past 
might truthfully teach the duty of the 
future. .[Cheers.] The men of the war 
should stand as a monument to unborn 
generations. This was Major Lambert’s 
main thought, beautifully expressed in a 
twenty minutes’ ringing speech, full of 
fine rhetoric, to which only a verbatim 
report or manuscript would do justice. 
He was the oratorical treat of the even- 
ing, and was cheered again and again. 


Massachusetts in Ohio, 

Brevet Major-General Hincks spoke 
to the fifth regular toast, ‘‘ Massachusetts 
in Ohio.”’ 

‘‘The ordinance of 1787, so potent in 
the early history of Ohio, was written,’’ 
said the speaker, ‘‘ by a Massachusetts 
man, General Cutler. General Putnam, 
another factor in early Ohio, was also 
Massachusetts burn. And so, from the 
earliest days, Massachusetts and Ohio 
have been closely allied in the defense 
of the principles of civil liberty set forth 
in the Declaration of Independence and 
engrafted on the Constitution. In 1812 
it was a handful of artisans from New 
England and Pennsylvania, farmers from 
Ohio and riflemen from Kentucky, who 
created and manned at Put-in Bay the 
fleet which won the victory which Perry 
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announced in the famous laconic message, 
‘We have met the enemy and they are 
ours.’ Again, when the firing on Fort 
Sumter inaugurated the war, the men 
of Ohio and Massachusetts were found 
shoulder to shoulder. On land and on 
sea, the battle and the victory, the suf- 
ferings, the cries of the wounded, and 
the memory of the dead have tended to 
cement the minds of survivors on the 
importance of the idea breathed in the 
immortal sentence of the most renowned 
son of Massachusetts, ‘Liberty and 
Union, one and inseparable, now and for- 
ever.’’’ [Cheers.] General Hincks spoke 
with the earnestness of the true soldier 
which his bearing spoke him to be, and 
made a marked impression. 


Baby Commanderies. 

‘‘The Baby Commanderies of the last 
Quadrennial. Heaven lies about us in 
our infancy’? was the toast to which 
Colonel W. R. Smedberg, of San Fran- 
cisco, responded. Colonel Smedberg 
said, among other good things, ‘‘ The 
older Commanderies speak for them- 
selvés. ‘Heaven lies about us in our 
infancy,’ but the able Ohio men have 
to lie about their own Commanderies. 


{Laughter.] At the Congress of April, 
1885, there were nine old Commanderies 
and one infant Commandery,—that of 


Michigan. Including Michigan, since 
785 the Loyal Legion has increased by 
nine Commanderies during the past four 
years. 

‘‘ Then there were three thousand Com- 
panions. Now there are seven theusand. 
We have in these four years doubled our 
Commanderies and more than doubled 
our Companions. In twenty years of 
organization but three thousand mem- 
bers wore the tri-colored button of the 
Legion, but during the past four years 
‘we’ve made as much progress as in the 
twenty years preceding. This is what 
the infant Commanderies have done for 
the Legion. Heaven cannot ‘lie’ about 
that. [Laughter.] In conclusion, I only 
want to say ‘God bless our infants.’ ”’ 


Soldier and Citizen. 

“In peace the thoughts of war he 
could remove.’’ Response by Lieuten- 
ant James L. High, of the Illinois Com- 
mandery, Chicago. 
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‘¢ Mr. COMMANDER AND COMPANIONS, 
—When the great Cromwell died, and 
his army of fifty thousand veterans came 
to be disbanded, it was feared that a 
greater danger menaced the liberties of 
England than any which had been ex- 
perienced from that army when led by 
its commander. Those sturdy Ironsides 
who, under the leadership of the Pro- 
tector, had driven the Stuarts from the 
throne, and had ruled England with an 
iron hand, were to be scattered among 
the people, and thoughtful men trembled 
with apprehension at the result. Their 
fears proved groundless. Quietly and 
peaceably, without violence and without 
lawlessness, the veterans of that army 
which had never known defeat resumed 
their places in civil life. And thereafter, 
when one was especially distinguished 
for the virtues which make up the sum 
of good citizenship, it was said that he 
too had been a soldier of Cromwell. 

‘‘Two centuries later the same prob- 
lem was to be repeated in another world 
and upon a grander scale. A million of 
armed men, who had wrought through 
four historic years for the perpetuity of 
the Union, their work at last accom- 
plished, were to be disbanded. Foreign 
critics of our institutions were swift to 
predict the danger which must, as they 
feared, inevitably follow; and there were 
not wanting among our own people many 
who shared such apprehensions. The 
result proved that they little knew or 
understood the real Anglo-Saxon char- 
acter and the respect for law and order 
which prevailed among the citizen sol- 
diery of the republic. That grand army, 
invincible in war, dissolved without a 
single recorded act of lawlessness. As 
quickly as they had sprung to arms in 
1861, so quickly did they return to civil 
life. For the last time their banners 
were furled, the artillery was parked, 
the drums were mufiled, and the transi- 
tion from soldier to citizen was com- 
plete. 

‘‘ Next to the one central purpose and 
result of the war in establishing the per- 
petuity of the Union, I count it as the 
greatest of its lessons that it taught our- 
selves and taught the world that the in- 
stinct of American citizenship, with its 
respect for order and for law, was never 
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for one moment obliterated during all 
the years of the war. Soldiers only from 
a stern necessity, the members of that 
army were above all citizens of a free 
country. And when they had fought 
the good fight.to the end, they gladly 
renounced the pomp and circumstance 
and trappings of war to return to the 
peaceful pursuits of civil life, in which 
they might enjoy the full fruition of that 
citizenship which their heroic valor had 
made possible. 

‘“‘A quarter of a century has passed 
since the great struggle ended. A new 
generation has come upon the stage, with 
whom the war is but a tradition. To 
them and to those who shall follow them 
the stability of our institutions and the 
priceless heritage of a government of the 
people, by the people and for the people, 
are and will be accepted as of course, 
with little thought of their fearful cost in 
blood and treasure. Only they who 


bore the burden of those historic years 
may fully estimate or fitly prize the re- 
sults accomplished. 

“Ts it too much, then, to say, that 
upon the survivors of that army whose 
valor preserved the Union there rests, if 


possible, a deeper obligation to maintain 
the highest standards of American citi- 
zenship than upon those who had no 
share in the sacrifices which were so 
cheerfully borne for the sake of the great 
cause? And is it not true that they who 
bore all and endured all for the sake of 
the Union, by reason of that very en- 
durance may better prize the results 
achieved, and, by precept and example, 
may better inculcate the necessity of 
eternal and unswerving loyalty to the 
Union? 

‘‘ As citizen soldiers we are met to- 
night, in the beautiful words of the Con- 
stitution of our own Order, ‘to cherish 
the memories and associations of the 
war waged in defense of the unity and 
indivisibility of the republic and to 
strengthen the ties of fraternal fellow- 
ship and sympathy formed by compan- 
ionship in arms.’ It is well that we 
should thus meet, and in this and kin- 
dred organizations, with thinning ranks 
as the years come and go, as we approach 
the last roll-call and final muster-out, 
that we should revive the comradeship 
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born of common privations shared in a 
common cause. 

‘“‘ But let us not make the mistake,— 
the terrible mistake,—in this era of good 
fellowship, of forgetting for one moment 
that the cause for which we fought was 
eternally right, the other eternally 
wrong. And above and beyond all 
other functions of our Order, may it be 
our loyal duty here and now and every- 
where and always to perpetuate the 
world-wide difference between treason 
and loyalty, and the distance—the im- 
measurable distance—which forever 
separates Abraham Lincoln from Jef- 
ferson Davis.” 


The Battle-Field. 

Major-General M. T. McMahon, of 
New York, was on the programme to 
respond to the toast, ‘‘ The Battle-Field, 
—Fling Me a Picture of the Fight.” 
General McMahon was detained in New 
York at the last moment, and was unable 
to be present. Chairman Cadle at once 
pressed Senator Manderson, of Nebraska, 
into service, knowing, as well he did, 
that the soldier senator is never at a loss 
for words to describe a battle-field, for it 
was on just such fields that he won the 
stars of a general. As a brilliant after- 
dinner speaker in after-years he won his 
spurs as an orator. 

General Manderson was cheered as he 
arose to speak at one o’clock. He was 
brief but—as he is always—happy. Gen- 
eral Manderson said,— 

‘It is a matter of deep regret to me 
that I’ll have to interrupt the general 
conversation [laughter], but you know 
I’m only.a substitute. I’m a straggler 
behind the column. I’m a volunteer, 
true, but I’m a drafted man and forced 
to volunteer. [Laughter.] ‘The battle- 
field.’ My thoughts go back twenty- 
seven years ago this month, and I recall 
a place where the waters of the Tennessee 
roll on to the Mississippi; I recall that 
the vernal spring was on, and under the 
Southern sun, late in March, there were 
indications of the coming summer. A 
few days later the scene was changed. 
From everywhere came the tented camp 
of the soldier. All was quiet still, but 
soon, on a sunny Sunday morning,—a 
day of peace,—the hosts of battle arrayed 
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themselves to fight over a field that there- 
after forever should be historic. It was 
Shilohh My memory goes back to 
another peaceful day, near a peaceful 
hamlet, Gettysburg, where was soon 
fought a battle that is now as historic 
as Waterloo. Was it because these fields 
were fields of battle that we recall them? 
No; it was because thereon men struggled 
for principle. [Applause.] Looking at 
the programme, I see I am to fling a 
picture of a battle. The brush of & 
Meissonier or a Fetaille never depicted 
a battle-field. No pen, from Cesar’s to 
Kinglake’s, has described one, but you 
men who fought in them know what 
they are. Ay, you never can forget 
them, for with flash of musket and blaze 
of battery they were burned into your 
memory never to be erased.”’ 

Then General Manderson, with mar- 
velous impressiveness and wonderful 
word-coloring, flung to his hearers a 
picture of the fight at Chickamauga,—a 
picture that was touched as with the 
brush of a Meissonier and the color of a 
Neuville. It was a picture drawn by a 
man who “was there” with sword un- 
sheathed, and fighting under the stars 
and stripes that fluttered at the forefront 
of battle as the men in blue charged up 
the rebel-infested slopes. General Man- 
derson recalled graphically the fight on 
Mission Ridge and Orchard Knob, and 
described brilliantly the scenes as they 
might have been witnessed by a painter 
perched with palette and easel on the 
beetling brow of the cliff of Lookout 
Mountain that overlooks the horseshoe 
curves of the Tennessee. General Man- 
derson closed with an eloquent plea for 
the preservation of the noted fields of 
battle of the war. He urged the dedica- 
tion of the field of Chickamauga to the 
public as the field of Gettysburg was ded- 
icated. His suggestion was rapturously 
applauded. 

General Manderson’s speech was the 
most brilliant of the evening. When he 
began the hall was filled with all the 
noises of midnight at a public dinner. 
When he reached his glowing peroration, 
the rattle of a fork, dropping on the 
marble floor, startled his hearers, so in- 
tently were they listening to the graphic 
sentences of the orator of the evening. 
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Volunteer Toasts. 

General Alexander McDowell Mc- 
Cook, Commandant of Fort Leaven- 
worth, was then called up and made a 
brief speech, in which he indorsed the 
soldier organizations of the country and 
urged their preservation. 

General Manderson’s speech closed the 
regular programme. Then there fol- 
lowed a half-dozen ‘‘ volunteer toasts.’’ 
At two o’clock the banquet-hall was de- 
serted. 


End of the Loyal Legion Congress. 


(From the Cincinnati Commercial, 
April 12.) 


THE Conerxss.—The Sixth Quad- 
rennial Congress of the Military Order 
of the Loyal Legion was called to order 
at 10.30 a.m. April 10, in the assembly- 
room of the head-quarters of the Legion, 
at 57 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 
by Commander-in-Chief, Rutherford B. 
Hayes. Recorder-in-Chief Nicholson 
was Secretary, aided by Stenographer 
Matt Day. The morning hours were 
spent in discussing the Constitution and 
the various amendments proposed by the 
various commanders. 

After a noon recess of an hour the 
Congress spent the remainder of the 
afternoon at work. At six o’clock the 
Congress adjourned until the next morn- 
ing at ten o’clock. 

General R. B. Hayes called the dele- 
gates to order at eleven o’clock. 

On the morning of the 11th, General 
Hayes said to a reporter about the work 
of the Congress,— 

‘‘The special matter before the Con- 
gress is the revision of the Constitution, 
in no vital particular, however. So far 
as I could judge, I was quite willing to 
adopt the proposed amended Constitu- 
tion without reading. The Constitution 
has not been altered since its adoption, 
nearly twenty-five years ago. It con- 
tains some crudities, and this is a sort of 
trimming up into harmonious shape, 
grammatically and otherwise. Where 
there are so many there must be con- 
siderable talking, and the most of it is 
done by one of the new Commanderies. 
No amendment is proposed of special in- 
terest to the Legion or the public.’’ 
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Before the Congress adjourned, Major 
Hoyt Sherman offered the following, 
which was unanimously adopted : 


Resolved. That the thanks of this 
Congress be voted to the Commandery 
of the State of Ohio, its officers and 
members, for its thoughtful and com- 
plete arrangements made for our sessions, 
and the hospitable entertainment of the 
Congress at its annual banquet.’ 


The next Congress will meet in St. 
Paul in April, 1893. There were efforts 
made by the delegates to have the Con- 
gress meet in various other cities, but the 
Northwestern delegates were for St. 
Paul, and St. Paul was selected. 


LOYAL LEGION NOTES. 


THE head-quarters of the New York 
Commandery have been established at 
No. 202 Broadway, in a new and larger 
room (No. 11), and will be open daily 
for the use of the library and inspection 
of the Commandery album, relics, etc. 

The album of members of this Com- 
mandery is now an institution already 
embracing nine volumes, which will be 
added to from time to time, as material 
accumulates. Any incompleteness is due 
solely to the inattention of Companions 
in failing to respond to repeated requests 
for their photographs, which should be 


-Room 25, Boston. 


THE UNITED SERVICE. 


forwarded at once (cabinet size), accom- 
panied by autograph on the slip fur- 
nished, to Major Ivan Tailof, U.S.V., 
No. 54 Worth Street, who has the mat- 
ter in charge. 


THE head-quarters room of Massachu- 
setts Commandery is at 19 Milk Street, 
Companions visiting 
head-quarters can obtain the key at the 
Recorder’s office, in the same building. 


THE head-quarters of the Iowa Com- 
mandery and Recorder’s office are on the 
first floor of Flynn Block, corner of 
Locust and Seventh Streets, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Companions changing their resi- 
dence or post-office address should at 
once notify the Recorder of the same, 
and also of failure to receive circulars. 


At the meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Commandery, held Wednesday evening, 
May 1, a resolution was passed appro- 
priating one thousand dollars towards 
defraying the expenses of a Grand Cele- 
bration at the Academy of Music on April 
15, 1890, in honor of the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary of the Order, and author- 
izing the appointment of a committee of 
thirty by the Commander for carrying 
out this purpose. 
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Péars Soap 
Fair white hands. 
Brightclear complexion 
Soft healthfal skin. 
“ PEARS’—The Groat English Complexion SOAP,—-Sold Everywhere.” 
EARS’ is the best, most elegant, and the 


most economical of all soaps for general 
LOILET PURPOSES. It is not only the 
most attractive, but the purest and cleanest. It 
is used and recommended by thousands of in- 


telligent mothers throughout the civilized world, 
because while serving as a detergent and 
cleanser, its emollient properties prevent the 
chafing and discomforts to which infants are so 
liable. It has been established in London too 


years as 


A COMPLEXION SOAP, 


has obtained 15 International Awards, and is 
now sold in every city in the world. It can be 
had of nearly all Druggists in the United 
States, but be sure that you get the genuine, 
as there are worthless imitations. 
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CAPT. CHARLES KING’S 


New Military Novel: 


LARAMIE; OR, THE QUEEN OF BEDLAM. 


A Story of the Sioux War of 1876. By Capr. Cuas. Kina, U.S.A, 
author of “The Colonel’s Daughter,” “The Deserter,” “ From the 
Ranks,” “ Marion’s Faith,” etc. .12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

‘Captain King has caught the true spirit of the American novel, for he has 
endowed his work fully and freely with the. dash, vigor, breeziness, bravery, tend- 
erness, and truth which are recognized throughout the world as our national 
characteristics. Captain King’s narrative work is singularly fascinating.’’—S¢. 
Louis Republican. 

‘As descriptions of life at an army post and of the vicissitudes, trials, and 
heroisms of army life on the plains, in what are called ‘ times of peace,’ the novels 
of Captain King are worthy of a high and permanent place in American literature. 
They will hereafter take rank with Cooper’s novels as distinctively American 
works of fiction.—Army and Navy Register, Washington, D.C. 


The Colonel’s Daughter. 


12mo. Extra cloth. $1.25. 
“Captain King is to be thanked for an entertaining contribution to the slender stock of 
American military novels,—a contribution so good that we hope he will give us another.”— 


New York Tribune. 
“Tt is a charming work, worthy of achieving a permanent place in literature. We cor- 
dially congratulate Captain King on his accomplished success, for such undoubtedly it is.”— 


N.Y. Army and Navy Journal, 


Marion’s Faith. 
A2mo. Extra cloth. $1.25. 


“The author of this novel is a gallant soldier, now on the retired list by reason of wounds 
received in the line of duty. The favor with which his books have been received proves that 
he can write as well as fight. ‘Marion’s Faith’ is a very pleasing story, with a strong flavor 
of love and shoulder-straps and military life, and cannot but charm the reader.”—WNational 


Tribune, Washington, D.C. 


Kitty’s Conquest. 


16mo. Extra cloth. $1.00. 


“A charming little story of love and adventure by Captain Charles King, U.S.A. The 
book is written in a neat, attractive style, and abounds in bright passages. The characters 
are drawn in a very pleasing manner, and the plot is handled very successfully.’ It is a good 
addition to the library of modern fiction.”—Boston Post. 


The Deserter, and From the Ranks. 


No. 1 or American Nove ts. 
Square 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 


“Tt is a relief, indeed, to turn from the dismal’ introspection of much of our modern 
fiction to the fresh naturalness of such stories as these.”—New York Critic. 

“No military novels of the day rival those of Captain King in precision and popular- 
ity.”—Boston Courier. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 
J. B, LIPPINOOTT OOMPANY, 716 and:717. Market St, Philadelphia, ’ 
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HISTORY OF THE FLAG OF. THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


And of the Naval and Yacht-Club Signals, Seals and Arms, 
and Principal National Songs of the United States, 
with a Chronicle of Symbols, Standards, 
Banners, and Flags of Ancient and 
Modern Nations. 


By Gro. Henry Presiez, Rear-Admiral U.S.N. Third Revised Edition, 


Illustrated with 10 colored plates, 206 engravings on wood, 6 maps, 
and 18 autographs. Onevolume. Full royal octavo. 815 pp. Price, 
$7.50. 


‘* A noble record, a patriotic book, a final authority.’’—Boston Advertiser. 

‘It is needless to speak of the loving patriotism which inspired the author, or of 
the ability and faithfulness which went to the making up of this work, the result 
of twenty years’ research.’’—The Christian Register. 

‘‘ We desire to call attention to all who feel a patriotic pride in the nation and 
its flag to this most able and exhaustive monograph.’’—Ellsworth American. 

‘tAdmiral Preble’s book is an historical monograph, full of anecdote, research, 
and beautiful engravings. In connection with the history of our Stars and Stripes, 
it gives all the American patriotic songs, a description of our State flags, of the 
flags of the Confederate States, the yacht-club flags, the seals and arms of the United 
States, of the Departments, and of the States of the Union. Inshort, it isa complete 
collection of our national flag literature and heraldry.’’—The Baltimore American. 


A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF OUR BATTLE OF STONE RIVER, 


CIVIL WAR. 


By Cot. TuroporrE Arrautt DopcE, 
U.S.A. 8vo. With maps and illus- 
trations. $3.00. 

An invaluable epitome of the battles, 

sieges, and strategic movements of 1861- 
“A remarkably clear, concise, and readable 

history.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


A NARRATIVE OF MILITARY 
SERVICE. 


By Gen. W. B. Hazen. 1 vol. 8vo. 
‘With maps, plans, and illustrations. 
“Gen. Hazen has sounded a loud challenge 

in the ears of the military men of his time.” 

—Boston Herald. 

“Gen. Hazen’s volume is an entertainin: 
one. Itcontains a good deal of humor, thoug’ 
its author has evidently written in anything 
but a humorous mood.”—Boston Traveller. 

“The manly tone, strong good sense, and 
historical and military value of Gen. Hazen’s 
book will be conceded by every reader.”— 
Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 

“ His narrative describes with all the vivid 
feeling of a cipant in agers and 
all the v le detail.”——-N. Y. World. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, 
on receipt of price, by the Publi 


Near Murfreesboro’, Tenn., 1862-63. B 
ALEXANDER F. Stevenson. Wi 
maps and plans. $3.00. 

A minute and detailed account of one 
of the most sanguinary and prolonged 
battles of the Civil War. 

“Both valuable and interesting.”—N. Y. 
Tribune 


“Clearly and forcibly written—most valu- 
able.”— Boston Courier. 

“One of the most valuable and most enter- 
taining contributions to the literature of the 
Civil War that has yet appeared.”— National 
Tribune (Washington). 


IN CAMP AND BATTLE WITH 
THE WASHINGTON ARTILLERY 


Of New Orleans. By Wma. MILLER 

— aon ae ane ae B.W.A. 

vo. ith maps and engravings. 
$3.00. 

“A record of Southern valor. .. . The 
battalion was under fire in 60 battles and mi- 
nor engagements. . . . Itis aspirited record 
of personal experience and adventure; all the 
camp jokes and stirring episodes are repro- 
duced, and the reader seems to be living again 
in war times, and to be breathing the smoke 
of the battle-field.”——N. Y. Tribune. 

“Strikingly good. It will be read through 
with continuous interest, for it affords a faith- 
ful view of many great battles from the stand- 
point of an organization that was generally in 
the thick of the fight.”—Cincinnati Commer- 
cial Gazette. : 


-* TICKNOR & CO., - BOSTON. 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Statement of Business for 1888. 
Net Ledger Assets, January 1, 1888........ ndauenedacnads sacbdbdeeasevacckinted $17,548,727 41 


RECEIPTS. 


For Premiums icsrssccccrccccsescoscscsccccssscssescoccssececsocse $2,472,809 95 
For Interest, Rents, and Profit and Loss, less Taxes.. 976,583 82 38,449,348 27 


$20,998,070 68 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
PROREE CIMTMAB ys ccsscceccsces csncshensesdoseusceticcsicessosctoccese $1,201,654 00 
Matured and Discounted Endowments... sasde bindocqesesedy ° 202,208 00 
Cancelled and Surrendered Policies...............sssssees - 804,991 52 
Distribution of Surplus..........seecsesees eresecevesee seceees + 594,979 06 
Total paid to Policy-holders........cscccccscsssssessesessees $2,308,827 58 


Amount paid for Commissions to Agents, Salaries, 
Medical Fees, Advertising, Printing, Stationery, 
and all other Incidental ixpenses at the Home 


Office and at Agencies.......0.sseccsccrsssecccssereeceee 471,828 01 
Amount paid for Accrued Interest on Investments 
purchased during the year.........sssssesceseees eveceee 8,880 64 2,783,586 23 
Net Ledger Assets, December 31, 1888.........cccsssccsseserceeesesessees ees $18,214,534 45 
Market Value of Securities over Ledger Cost......... $1, 162,957 45 
Interest and Rents accrued December 31, 1888.......... "208,022 05 
Gross Premiums in course of collection. $154,471 66 
Deduct 10 per cent. loading........eseeee 15,447 16 
189,024 50 1,510,004 00 
Gross Assets, December 81, 1888........ ececeee woccccccccocesecons peesetveesses $19,724,538 45 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve at Massachusetts Standard, 4 per cent.......« $17,054,517 57 
Balance of Distributions unpaid.............ss.eeesers 120,294 15 
Death and Endowment Claims approved........0..s00+ 118,587 00 17,288,848 72 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders.........s.cscecsssssensssscscccceseveessceeess $2,436,189 73 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid-up insurance 
values to which the. insured is entitled by the Massachusetts statute. Life-Rate 
Endowment policies are issued at the old life-rate premium. Annual Cash 
distributions are paid upon @ZZ policies. 


Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application 
to the Company’s office, or to the General 
Agents of the Company. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, 8. F. TRULL, 
President. Secretary. 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, WM. B. TURNER, 
Vice- President, Assistant Secretary. 
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GOODS FOR HOT WEATHER. 


E call attention to our at to. onir aplort and varied lines 
WV of fabrics for Midsummer wear. 

Different grades and styles of fine Scotch 
Ginghams, 20 to 50 cents per yard; French Sateens 
20 and 25 cents per yard. All-Wool Challies, 30 
inches wide, 50 cents per yard. 

Printed India Silks and Failles, $1.00 per yard; 
Printed Satin Striped’Tussahs; $1.00 per yard; Printed 
Peau de Soie, $1.25 per yard. te 

Wash Silks, durable and comfortable, in Cheviot 
Stripes, at $1.00 per yard, are increasingly popular. 

Write for samples. 


JAMES McCREERY & Co., 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Merchant Jailors. 


Army AND Navy UNirorms 
zx SPECIBLTY. 


Ladies’ samen, Ulsters, and Riding Habits Made to Order.: 


” 4026 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





THE UNITED 


The United States Mail 





BRINSSSEED STORE maw: boon. 
GARDEN = FIELD SEEDS 


OF ALL THE STANDARD SORTS AND MANY NOVELTIES OF MERIT. 


Drop us your address by postal-card; and we will mail you, free of chargé, 
our handsomely-illustrated Catalogue with prices: ‘ 


DD. LANDRETH & SONS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








SEED .GROWERS SINCE 1784. 


Don't spoil your feet with CHEAP SHOE SY 


¢. DURTé FacKARD 


See that EVERY PAIR is STAMPED 
THE BURT & PACKARD 


‘*Korrect Shape.’’ 


J.W. 
STAWED (BU RT) UAE. 










IT CONFORMS TO SHAPE .OF THE FOOT. 
pe oer want perfection in fit, with freedom from corns and all discomfort, 
you will always wear the Burt & Packard Shoe. 
‘It is acknowledged as the most comfortable, the best wearing, and the mosé. stylish 
gentlemen’s shoe made in the world. 
The B & Packard Shoe costs no more than any other fine shoe, 
though none te and tt in value. 
. All styles in Hand-made, Hand-welt and Burtwelt; also Boys’ and YouTus’. 


If not sold by your dealer, send his name and your address to 


Packard & Field, ster e racxseo, Brockton, Mass. 
Wear the Burt & Packard “Korrect Shape.” 
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THE BALTIMORE & OHIO R.A 


IS THE ONLY LINE RUNNING 


VESTIBULED TRAINS 


—— BETWEEN —— 


CHICACO, — CINCINNATI, 


BALTIMORE “> WASHINGTON. 


Every car in these trains is vestibuled, including Baggage Cars, Day 
Coaches, and Pullman Sleepers. All cars are heated by steam drawn 
from the Locomotive. 

The vestibule appliance effectually prevents the —— motion im- 
parted to ordinary trains when rounding curves at high speed. 


THE BALTIMORE & OHIO BR. BR. 


IN CONNECTION WITH 
Central R. R. of N. J. and Philadelphia and Reading R. R. 


OPERATES A COMPLETE SERVICE OF 


=FAST EXPRESS TRAINS= 


BETWEEN 


NEV YoRsz, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, and 
WASHINGTON. 


—— TRAINS RUN THROUGH WITHOUT CHANGE, —— 


PULLMAN'S BUFFET PARLOR CARS OW ALL DAY TRAINS. 
PULLMAN’S SLEEPING CARS OW NIGHT TRAINS. 


The only line running through trains between the East and West 
Via WASHINGTON is 


The BALTIMORE & OHIO R.R. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 
Boston, 211 Washington Street. New York, 415 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA, 833 Chestnut Street. BaLtTimorgE, corner Calvert and 
Wasnincron, 1851 Pennsylvania Avenue. Baltimore Streets. 
PirrsBuRGH, corner Fifth Ave. and Wood Street. 
Cincinnati, 169 Walnut Street. Cuicago, 193 Clark Street. 
Sr. Louis, 101 N. Fourth Street. 
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O NOT DELAY YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FOR 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 


which now stands in the front rank of monthly publications and occu- 


pies the position of 


A LEADER AMONG LEADERS. 


Each number contains A COMPLETE NOVEL, as well as a 
liberal quantity of miscellaneous matter of an interesting and instruc- 
tive nature. One year’s subscription gives a 


LIBRARY OF 12 COMPLETE NOVELS 


by American authors, together with AN ABUNDANCE OF 
SHORT STORIES, POEMS, ESSAYS, and matters of unusual 
interest to general readers, making 


A VOLUME OF NEARLY 2000 PAGES. 


The success of Lippincott’s stands unprecedented in the annals of 
Magazine publishing, and to-day its familiar title is welcomed in every 
hamlet, village, town, and city throughout the United States. 

The best writers of the age have been secured, and new features 
will, from time to time, be added which will give to Lippincott’s 


~ A DISTINCTIVE PLACE OF ITS OWN. 


Amélie Rives, Edgar Saltus, John Habberton, Edgar Fawcett, Cap- 
tain Charles King, U.S.A., Grace King, M. Elliot Seawell, Selina 
Dolaro, Maurice Barrymore, Ouida, and many others will contribute 


to its pages for 1889. 
For full prospectus, address 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, PHILADELPHIA. 


25 Cents Single Number. $3.00 Per Year. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
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MUSIC for Schools. 


The best and brightest is found in our 
Song Harmony (60 cts., $ doz.), for HicH 
ScHOOLs; our Song Manual, 3 ks (30 
cts., $3 doz.; 40 cts., B90) dos. ; ; 50 cts., $4.80 
doz. ), for Graded Sch: 


— MUSIC for Temperance. 


160 rousing good songs in Asa Hull's 
Tem — Rallying Songs (35 cts., 
Music for Sunday-Schools. 


AND 
The sweetest and purest in Praise in 


GOUT Song (40 cts., $4.20 doz.). 
MUSIC for Social , Singing. 
Oech eee College Songs 


Europe mo by che wonderful remedies of the the odebratall for Banjo ($1); for Guitar ($1); Sabi. 
lee and P py ioe on Songs (30 ets 


LAVI LLE’ S LI QU OR Good Old Songs we Used to Sing 8), 
quickly and thoroughly removes from the system all 1 MIUS|C for Concerts; Juvenile. 
LAVILLE’S PILLS rien Werioat Vanes Wan, 
will permanently curethe m most complicated and stu $3. 60 doz. ); : Dalry Maid’s Suppor, Lents 


—_ f chronic cases, iceted and eae 
se scat tretioy the Aaeeie of giving f Pd Btaton, (20 cts., $1.80 doz.). 


f FOUGERA & C0., 30 North William Street, N. Y. MUSIC for Home. 


Popular Song Collection, Popular 
Piano Collection (each $1). 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway, - New York. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


HE rate of mortality is less than that of any other company, 
and the dividends arising from that source will be correspond- 
ingly larger. The exhaustive report published by the Com- 
pany, covering an experience of twenty years, shows that the 

number of deaths was one-third less than the number which should 
have occurred in accordance with the indications of the American 
Experience Table of Mortality, the standard of Pennsylvania, New 
York, and most of the States. Such a percentage of gain was never 
before realized. 


PAYMENT OF DEATH CLAIMS. 


The Company points with pride to the fact that it has never, during 
its whole history, appeared in. court as the contestant of a death claim. 


In form of policy, prompt settlement of death losses, equitable 
déaling with policy-holders, in strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security and cheapness of life insurance 
this Company stands unrivaled. 
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PASTE IT IN YOUR HAT. 





When you are — to disown companionship you’re much in doubt of, “ Remember, one 


is often known 


y company which one keeps”—out of. When buoyancy each step attends, 


and sound digestion never fails you, you do not have to tell your friends that no consuming 


trouble ails you. 


Still, some beliefs of ours are bound from fact to suffer sad inversion, as when we say that health 


is sound, then die in proof of our assertion. 


The fading bloom, the sallow hue, the flow of 


blood that clogs and pauses, we often say are only due to mild and temporary causes, 
It takes a hemorrhage to move aman from this belief unshaken: a cold is not enough to prove 
that, possibly, he is mistaken; and after that his monument will show disease is no abstrac- 


tion. 


This makes his legatees content, but gives him little satisfaction; more sensible is he 


who lives, by caring for his constitution, to carry out his relatives and put their wills in 


AND HERE’S THE WAY: 


execution. 


Drs. STARKEY. & PALEN: 
I wish everybody had the faith in your Com- 
pound Oxygen Treatment that I have. 
It has been a very valuable treatment to me 
for inherited lung trouble and consumption. 
Mrs. D. C. Bostwick. 
GopArRD, PA., March 21, 1889. 





Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 

I feel constrained in the interest of the sick 
and afflicted to make known my experience with 
your Compound Oxygen Treatment. 

Three years ago I thought myself in the first 
stages of consumption. I suffered every day 
from hemorrhages of the lungs, until I was run 
down completely, having night-sweats, and al- 
most prostrate. 

After trying every known remedy and some 
of our most eminent physicians, without any 
relief, I commenced taking your Compound 
Oxygen Treatment, and it stopped the bleeding 
at once and gave me strength and new life, and 
to-day I fear no consumption whatever, 

Hoping the few words I send you will help 
some poor mortals to live for their loved ones as 
it has helped me, Iremain, Yours, truly, 

Mrs. W. L. PETTIrT. 

Fr. WAyng, IND., Feb. 12, 1889. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 


I gladly give my testimony in favor of the 
Compound Oxygen Treatment, in the hope that 
it may persuade some sufferers to try it. 

I have had a severe pain in my right lung 
for the most of the time during the last three 
years, and have felt that the dread disease con- 
sumption (of which two of my sisters have died) 
was fastened upon me. 

The last time my lungs were examined the 
physician told my husband that my lungs were 
badly diseased, and that I should have to be 
very careful if I ever got any better. 

I have taken a great many kinds of medi- 
cines, but none ever seemed to benefit me. 
November 20, 1888, I began using your Com- 
pound Oxygen Treatment, and I have been 
improving in bealth ever since. The pain in 
my lungs is not so severe, and most of the time 
they are free from pain. I do not take cold 
near as easily as I did; in fact, I am better 
every way. I gained ten pounds in weight 
since. taking your Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment. 

Mrs. W. NEWTON. 


West Grove, P. Q., CANADA, Feb. 11, 
1889. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen’s office records—which are always open for inspection—show over 
50,000 different cases during the past twenty years in which their Compound Oxygen Treatment 
has been used by physicians in their practice and by invalids independently. 

Every patient of Drs. Starkey & Palen reports from time to time, and iu this way they are 


enabled not only to keep an accurate record of each case, but to provide, free of charge, supple- 
mentary aid to accelerate the action of their Compound Oxygen Treatment whenever it is needed. 

The fact of your becoming a patient of Drs. Starkey & Palen means that they believe they 
can benefit you, for they vastly prefer to tell you beforehand that their Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment will do you no good than to have you to discover this afterwards. Sometimes, in the face 
of disease that has been neglected until nothing short of a miracle will avail, Drs. Starkey & Palen 
are obliged to admit that their Compound Oxygen Treatment is powerless; but, fortunately, this is 
not often the case, or else they would have stepped down and out long since. If you have the ghost 
of a chance the Compound Oxygen Treatment will put body to it, and, briefly, you get well. 

If you want to know more about the Compound Oxygen Treatment send to Drs. Starkey & 
Palen for their brochure of 200 pages. This publication contains a record of results in the Com- 
pound Oxygen Treatment in cases of Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Dyspepsia, Catarrh, Hay- 
Fever, Headache, Debility, Nervous Prostration, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, and all chronic and 


nervous disorders. 


avpress DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
120 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
58 Church Street, Toronto, Canada. 
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“lM $0 SORRY—BUT IT SMELLS GOOD!” 


LUNDBORC’S 
FAMOUS PERFUME, 


E DE NIA 
eal ad me 


DELIOATE. REFINED. FRAGRANT. — 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
LADD & COFFIN, sintfsctorers'oc LUNDBORG’S PERFUMERY, 


24 Barclay St., cor. Church St., New York. 
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vo Bronchitis—Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 

toral. All who try it for this com- 
plaint experience the most gratifying 
results. 

6 mother was sick Gove mes and 
very low with bronchitis. We feared 
nothing would cure her. One of our 
friends told me about Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. She tried it, has used eight 
bottles, and is now well.”—T. H. D. 
Chamberlin,4 Oxford st., Baltimore, Md. 

““My wife was afflicted with_bron- 
chitis for a number of years. Havin 
used various remedies without relief, 
she concluded to try Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. After taking two bottles of 
this medicine, she was entirely cured.” 
—S. B. Schuck, Associate Judge, 
Hummel’s Wharf, Pa. 

“T have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
for bronchitis and lung diseases, for 
which I believe it to be the greatest 
medicine in the world.’’—James Miller, 
Caraway, N.C. 

“T know personally of several cases 
of chronic bronchitis cured by 


Ayer’s Cher 


ry Pectoral.””—I. J. M. Goss, M. D., 
Social Circle, Ga. 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


‘er THE “TOP-HAT.” 


LADIES’ HATS. 





A Certain Cure! For Asthma, 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is an excel- 
lent palliative. It instantly relieves 
the feeling of suffocation, removes the 
obstructing mucus, and induces refresh- 
ing sleep. 

“As a remedy for bronchitis and 
asthma, I consider Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral unequalled. It has proved to be 
just the medicine I needed in the treat- 
ment of these diseases, and has also 
cured several of my friends.’’— Mrs. 
E. B. ae 484 Adelphi street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

** Some t fees ago Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral cured me of asthma after the best 
medical skill had failed to give me re- 
lief. A few weeks since, being again a 
little troubled with the disease, I was 
proseey relievell by the same remedy. 

gladly offer this testimony for the 
benefit of all similarly afflicted.’’—F. S. 
Hassler, Editor Argus, Table Rock, 
Nebraska. 

“‘T suffered from asthma last fall, and 
after trying other medicines, from which 
I derived no benefit, took Ayer’s Cher- 


ry Pectoral, 


and found relief.”—-M. P. Wilkinson, 
Jennersvillé, Pa. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


BLAYLOCEH c& BLYNN, 


IMPORTERS AND DESIGNERS OF CORRECT STYLES IN 


GENTLEMEN’S HATS, 


824 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE “ BILLY-COCK.” 


FURS OF ALL KINDS. 
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T xe Carove Bawx, timited. 


ESTABLISHED IN LONDON, 1873. 


Chief Office, 4 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 


TRUSTEES: 


The Right Honorable JOHN BRIGHT, ant 
Bankers, Bank of England. 
The Right Honorable EARL BEAUCHAMP,S§ 


The Capital-of the Bank, together with its Guarantee Fund of 50 per cent., is 
invested in British Government Securities. 

The Bank does not discount Notes or Bills, nor speculate, but loans its Deposits 
against Government Securities, thus making the Cheque Bank Cheques EQUAL 
TO CASH, as Bank of England Notes are. 

The Cheque Bank issues Cheques, singly, from ONE POUND upward, put 
up in books, as required, for the use of Travelers, and for Officers in the Army 
and Navy; available in Great Britain and Ireland ; in every Town in Europe, and 
in other parts of the World. 

Officers of the Navy will find the Cheque Bank Cheques of immense value and 
convenience; for they can be cashed on presentation, without charge, at any of the 
Foreign Stations where they may be stationed, whether in the Mediterranean, 
China, Australian, South American, or West Indian Stations. 

Parties requiring to remit funds to Officers stationed in Foreign parts should 
purchase a Book of Cheque Bank Cheques, for they are as good in one country 
as in another, and have been in general use for upward of seventeen years. 


VISITORS TO THE PARIS EXHIBITION 


can cash Cheque Bank Cheques at upward of fifty Banking Houses in Paris. 
Travelers and others holding Cheque Bank Cheques can have their mail matter 
addressed to them, care of the Cheque Bank, London, who will take charge of the 


same and forward when instructed. 
For handbook containing the names of upward of 2000 Banking Houses who 


cash Cheque Bank Cheques, and all information, apply to 


THE AGENCY, 
THE CHEQUE BANK, Limited, 


United Bank Building, 2 Wall Street, New York. 


E. J. MATHEWS & CO., Agents. 


REFERENOES BY PERMISSION: 
JOHN W. MACKAY, Esgq., President Commercial Cable Company, Mackay~ 


Bennett Cables, New York. 
F. O. FRENCH, Esq., President Manhattan Trust Company, New York, and 


others. 
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Fully Equipped. 


\Wit# the completion and opening of our new Eighth Street build- 
ings—giving us many added conveniences, both for customers and ~ 
our own people—we consider our establishment now fully equipped to 
serve the public as never before. 

The consummation of these long-looked-for improvements not only 
enables us to enlarge the particular departments located in the new 
buildings, but to give additional space and added facilities to every 


other department throughout the house. 
The public are invited tu visit us from this time forward and inspect 


our new arrangements. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


EIGHTH AND MARKET STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


GRAND HOTEL, 


Broadway, Cor. 3ist St., 
NEW YORK. 





HENRY MILFORD SMITH & SON, 


PROPRIETORS. 





EUROPEAN PLAN. 


ONE DOLLAR. . 


A MILITARY POCKET-BOOK. 


By Brevet Major THOMAS WILHELM, U.S.A. 


_ Imparts knowledge to the uninstructed. Refreshes knowledge previously ac- 
quired. Furnishes hints, formulw, directions, and rules of procedure for almost 
évery conceivable situation, exigency, or emergency incident to military service. 
Is always at hand, and can be consulted on the instant. 

Is a complete summary and compendium of practical information on military 
topics ; forming, in short, a library in itself, which neither takes up room in quarters 
nor constitutes an impediment on the march. 

About 800 pages, 8x 4 inches in size, printed on good paper, sprinkled edges, 
fully illustrated, bound in Russia leather, flexible covers. 

We have reduced the price of the Pocket-Book to one dollar. 


L, R. HAMERSLY & 00., 1610 Ohestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 
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E inating pe to a before ae KINNEY BROS., 
‘ina ing p Sicosmaine ORMOSA bes 
TEA o autre fine quality and “t HIGH-CLASS « CIGARETTES 3 
flavor, which suits the most fastidious SPECIAL FAVORS : 


does Club, and Prince of Wales Sizes. 
taste and not affect the nerves as Doudos Bis Euprocaly for Ladien 


some other teas do. That thousands of 
our customers within ee years Se ¥ as perce game 
get this tea, and won’t have any other, en open al. Sere 
has 5 ras ~ to 
advertise it e im- 
Sots onl webldl D0 ca LADS ee aa 
000 Chests of Tea a eet 
year, part of which is 
this fine grade, not 
to be had elsewhere. 
Inclose P.O. order for 
$2.00. We will send 
a 8-lb. package, post- 
age pald. Or don 
—at the same price 
—Sun Sun Chop, Vo- 
long, Japan, Sou- 
chong, Congo, Young 
Hyson. The finest 
Siti will besent you. Satan elias aes 
atisfaction guaran- 12] West 42d “ St., New York. 
teed. We believe ae 
can make a regular customer of you.| WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Send trial order and be convinced. OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 40th Annual Session opens October 3, 
The Great American Tea Co., | ,,7he 40% Annual Session opens October 8 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, Spring and Winter terms. 
iemenaeanatiiaiiaiaiaiaia ital Deeeaaheaas CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., DEAN, 


ESTABLISHED 1853. Philadelphia. 
H. B. KIRK & CO.| Pennsylvania College 
of 


CAN SUPPLY 
FOR THE SICK-ROOM, Dental Surgery. 
FOR GRAND DINNERS, 84th Annual Session. Lectures and Clinics 
FOR FAMILY USE, nine months of the year. 
® . } C. N. PEIRCE, D.D.S., DEAN, 
Reliable Wines and Liquors|___Phitndeiphia. 
Established 1856. One Price only. 
That Well Matured. 
Also Medium Ages. J. DHACH, 
No other House can furnish “OLD CROW RYE." | Stationer, Printer, and Blauk Book k Flanafactarer, 
HUNGARIAN GOVERNMENT WINES. nets Foniap blend oo a Cap. tnd 
69 Fulton Street, 9 Warren Street, moerican, an ries on 
Brondway and 27%h Street, ares Seca ene 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. ton Medallion Steel Pens. Leach’s 
Falcon and Law Pens. 


TH EO. M U NDORFF, eras and Prince Sick dew Wack. 


00 and upward per day. 


OPTICIAN, PARK AVENUE HOTEL, 
eaaiea epdsieneaaarsascah Park Avene, 4. peas Streets, New York. 
No. 1167 Broadway, COLONNADE HOTEL, a Plan, 
NEW YORK. mean Sakai nieotes ; 
JOHN M. Onin. on, nager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS| sturTEvant House, 


STE EL P E w S Broadway and Twenty-Ninth Street. 
American and European Plans. 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 87%.| MATTHEWS & PIERSON, Prop’ Bey 
Nos. 303-404—170-604. NEW YORK. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF Special rates to Army and Navy Officers, 
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ESTABLISHED 1876. ° 
Telephone Call: “John 106.” Cable Addresg: “ Contanseau, New York.’ _ 


CONTANSEAU "exeress COMPANY 


TO AND FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
1 
THE COMPANY HAS CENTRAL OFFICES AT  GEWERAL OFFICES: one ae means, 


PABIS—4 Bue Gluck (Grand Opera), 
savas sctuteitocm, OG. (1/3 Broadua eet mi, ys 


LIVERPOOL —68 South John Street. UP-TOWN BRANCH OFFICE; 
LONDON—26 Gracecharch St. .C. NEW YORK. iyo srosivay, comer 26th St. 
And Agents in the principal Ports and GENERAL SHIPPING ANB BOSTON, MASS., OFFICE, 
Cities of the World, CUSTOM-HOUSE AGENCY, 42 Franklin Street. 
ggg 


The Contonseau Foreign Express Company not only forwards and receives 
packages to and from all carts of the world, but also does a general express business, 
such as forwarding money and valuable parcels, bills, notes, and drafts for collec- 
tion, C.0.D.’s, ete. Goods can be ordered through our Company from London, 
Paris, and other foreign cities and forwarded 0.0.D. to this country. 

Persons having friends traveling in any part of Europe can make shipments to 
them and can receive parcels from them direct, by using our Rapid Express Service. 
The local address of some of our chief foreign offices is given above. The travel- 
ing public are invited to make these offices their head-quarters when abroad. Our 
Agents will take pleasure in receiving and forwarding mail matter free, and in 
giving information about routes, baggage, rates, localities, etc., etc. 

Cuistom-House business in all of its branches attended to with promptness and 
dispatch. We have special facilities for giving our patrons a most satisfactory 
service in this department. 

Please be careful to see that all foreign packages are plainly marked ‘‘ Con- 
tanseau Foreign Express, New York.” 

One Receipt given Shipper through to Destination. 
RELIABLE SERVICE, LOW RATES, PROMPT DELIVERY. 
L. CONTANSEAU, General Manager. HETH LORTON, Superintendent. 
LT TE a Le a ESN SASS TAMSIN 


Weekly, 25 Cents. Yearly, $10.00. 


PARIS ILLUSTRE. 


Beautifully Illustrated in Colors. 


A NEW EDITION of this SPLENDID PAPER, with ENGLISH TEXT, 


now appears every week in America simultaneously with the French edition in Paris. It has 
no equal among illustrated weeklies, either in Europe or America. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL NEWSDEALEBS. 
Sole Agents throughout the World, 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 


New York and London. 


CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL. 


The current Volume of this long-established Popular Magazine, which began with the 
February number, contains the usual attractive variety of interesting 
reading in addition to the new serial: 


JOHN VALEH’sS GUARDIAN. 
By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Price Reduced to 20 cents per copy. $2.25 per Annum, post-paid. 
The MAY Number is now ready, and Back Numbers may still be had. 


The high character of CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL should make, it a WELCOME VISITOR 
IN EVERY HOME. ‘ For sale by all Newsdealers, and by 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 


* General Agents, New York. 
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Carrnaen tug? Co, 
Paar Puce WM. 


‘ | ay | 
GusWowdkine — Cros Roome kaxmgle 
Ww NVXOAS, 


Qe 


Reliable California Wines 


and Brandies, 


Matured by age, guaranteed absolutely pure, and very 
much less in cost than the so-called imported article. 


CLARETS, 
PORTS, 
SHERRIES, 
ANGELICA, 
BURGUNDY, 
MUSCATEL, and 
WHITE WINES 


Bottled or in cask for shipment to any part of the world. 
Send $6.00 for an assorted case of twelve 
full-sized bottles. 


PRICE-LIST ON APPLICATION. 


California Vintage Co., 


* 91 Park Place, New York. 
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DEVLIN & CO., 


In calling attention to the REMOVAL of their 
business to 


BROADWAY, COR. CHAMBERS ST., 


STEWART BUILDING, 


Desire to inform 


OFFICERS 


Of the 


ARMY ano NAVY 


- and members of the 


NATIONAL GUARD 


That all orders for Uniforms or Civilian Suits will 
receive careful and prompt attention. Samples, 
Price Lists and Measuring Blanks mailed upon 
application. 

P. O. Box, 2256, 


New York Ciry. 





FOR THE HAIR. 


YOUNG MEN who are becoming prematurely bald, 
or, as their friends say, “have very high foreheads,” 
and who have used numerous so-called hair restora- 
tives without success, need not despair. Yucca 
will, by continuous application for a short period 
of time, cause the hair to grow wherever it has 
previously grown. It will only take one bottle to 
convince you. 


YOUNG LADIES, are you troubled with 
dandruff and your hair falling out? You 
can surely stop both by using Yucca. It 
possesses the quality of drying quickly, 
and does not contain any noxious grease. 

BALD HEADS, don’t despair! If 
you have one hair left to start with, 
ce ean by using Yucca have your 

air back again. The more failures 
you have had, the more you will ap- 
preciate Yucca. One bottle will 
convince of the truth of this. 


WHAT IS YUCCA? Yucca is 
simply an extract from the far-famed 
Yueca plant, and the only extract 
that contains the cleansing and cura- 
tive properties of the root. Printed 
matter descriptive of the wonderful 
effects of Yucca on those who have 
used it sent free on application to 
home office. 


Good Words for Yucca. 


4 The New York Pharmaceutical Era speaks 
kindly of Yucca as follows: “ The market is 
flooded with so-called ‘hair tonics,’ ‘cures 
7 dandruff,’ =o _ =~ tion 
u now offe! y the Yucca Company 
of iertinge. Vt., has unusual claims for 
attention. Writers have frequently referred 
to the use of ‘ Yucca’ by the women of Mexico 
for cleaning the hair and scalp. In The 
Century for May, 1887, Lieut. Schwatka de- 
scribes its use by the Apaches for cleansing 
and dressing the hair, and there is unques- 
tioned value in the plant, which alongs to 
the soap-root . Druggists uently 
have calls for a reliable 
kind, and every druggist will be interested in 
the printed matter issued by this company.” 


We are constantly receiving orders from 
Officers of thelarmy stationed in New Mexico 
and on the border, they knowing the value of 
the Yucca plant for the purposes advertised. 

Yucca has just been introduced to the trade, and you can 


robably buy it at the nearest druggist’s. If not, send us 
$1.00 and we will sénd you a trial bottle. Some customers 


are asking us for quantity price. We will send one-half dozen 
bottles for $5.00. Cash to accompany order. We pay all 
express charges. Always address 


oo. Burlington, Vt. 
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DARLINGTON, RUNK & CO., 


Philadelphia, New York, Paris, Lyons, 


IMPORTERS, JOBBERS, AND RETAILERS oF 


HIGH-CLASS DRY GOODS. 


Rich Silks, Satins, Velvets, Dress Fabrics, 
and High-Class Novelties. 
Upholstery, Curtains, Artistic Draperies, 
and Furniture Decorations, 
Ladies’ Suits and Underwear. 
Bridal Outfits and Infants’ Wardrobes. 
Ribbons, Notions, and Trimmings. 
Linens and Household Dry Goods. 
Ladies’ Coats, Wraps, and Mantles. 
Furs and Fur Garments. 


— == SPECIAL NOTICE.=—— 


Of all the departments in our large establishment none receive 
more careful attention than our 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT, 








which comprises an army of experienced hands, who receive and 
dispatch hundreds of letters daily to and from all parts of the country. 

Lapies who are unable to visit our store will find it greatly to 
their advantage to correspond with us; the most complete information 
will be cheerfully given and samples sent for selection. 


DARLINGTON, RUNK & CO,, 


1126-1128 Chestnut Street, 1126-1128 - 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Invaluable 


genuine has 
the words 
“PONDS EXTRACT” 


ond's 


P. H. Cooper, Captain in U. 8S. N., writes from St. George’s Island, Fla., “It 
gives me great pleasure to add my testimonial in support of the efficacy of Pond’s Extract. 
My wife has been using it, with your inhaler, for alleviating a bad cough arising from a pul- 
monary affection, and she says that she knows it gives the greatest relief. fas also say 
that it is the only thing I have ever seen that takes away the inflammation and sting from 
the bites of all descriptions of insects.” 

Sold in bottles only, enclosed in Buff Wrappers. 


POND’S EXTRACT 0O., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


STAPLE AND FANCY 


GROCERIES 


Wines, Liquors, 
Havana Cigars, and 
Mineral Waters. 


GOODS IN GLASS AND ONLY OF FIRST QUALITY. 
NEW YORK. PARIS. — 


Army, Navy, Yacht,and Cabin Stores sup- 
plied from our three large 
establishments. 
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BEAUT. ¥ 


Skin & Scalp 
RESTORED 

we by The + se 
Q CuricuRA 


D Remedies. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIEs in 
their marvelous properties of cleansing, purify- 
ing, and beautifying the skin, and in curing tor- 
turing, disfiguring, itching, scaly, and pimply 
diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss 
of hair. 

CuticurA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTICURA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared 
from it, externally, and CuTICURA RESOLVENT, 
the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure every 
form of skin and blood disease, from pimples 
to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicura, 50c.; RE- 
SOLVENT, $1; SoaP, 25c. 

Prepared by the PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


4 Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily =@a 
4@ =6skin prevented by CuTicurna Soar. “@& 
Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses in- 
stantly relieved by the CuTicura ANTI- 
— ee the only pain-killing plas- 

r. i 


FRINK’S 
RUPTURE REMEDY. 


The only quick, safe, and permanent 


Cure for Hernia (Breach) or Rupture. 


IN USE FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS. 
Many Persons Cured Every Year. 
se crete 
No Recurrences of H 

This great Remedy is in the form of a heal- 
ing and strengthening ointment which invig- 
orates the weakened, flabby membranes and 
muscles, stimulating natural secretions and 
causing healthy granulation, thereby con- 
tracting the hernial aperture and making the 
abdominal wall normally sound and solid. 
It is generally used in connection with a 
truss because miost persons can more con- 
veniently wear some kind of truss or sup- 
porter for a few weeks while the cure is being 
effected than they can stay abed or hold the 
bowel in place with the hand during that 
time. Evils incidental to the wearing of a 
truss, such as induration or callousness, 
atrophy, chafing, etc., are counteracted by 
Frink’s Rupture Remedy; the press- 
ure can be relaxed gradually as the cure pro- 
gresses, and eventually the use of a truss may 
be entirely discontinued. 

Price of Remedy,—sufficient to cure an or 
case, .00; sample aeenge, cuntaaiing enoug! 
to show effect, $1.00. 

FULL D CTIONS WITH EACH PACKAGE. 
O. FRINK, Sole Propr., 

234 Broadway, New York. 

Two Boxes of Frink’s Rupture Remedy cured 


a United States Cavalryman of — Hernia 
while he was performing Active ce on the 


J.& J. SLATER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LADIES’ AND MEN’S SHOES 


1185 Broadway, cor. 28th St., 


NEIVYT YORE. 


Military Riding Boots, 
Ladies’ Riding Boots, 


Tennis Shoes, etc. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


LADIES’ RIDING BOOT. 
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nEECHAMC 
eu PILLS®: aS 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the 
Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fullness and Swelling after Meals, 
Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appe- 
tite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling 
Sensations, etc. THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN 
TWENTY MINUTES. This is no fiction. Every sufferer is earnestly 
invited to try one box of these pills, and they will be acknowledged 
to be a Wonderful Medicine. 

BEECHAM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore 
females to complete health. Fora 


WEAK STOMACH; 
IMPAIRED DIGESTION; 
DISORDERED LIVER; 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC :—a few doses will work wonders upon the 
Vital Organs; Strengthening the muscular System; restoring long-lost 
Complexion; bringing back the keen edge of appetite, and arousing 
with the ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole physical energy of 
the human frame. These are “facts” admitted by thousands, in all 
classes of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the Nervous and 
Debilitated is that BEECHAM’S PILLS HAVE THE LARGEST SALE 
OF ANY PATENT MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. [Full directions 


with each box. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 


Sold by Druggists generally. B. F. ALLEN & CO., 365 
and 367 Canal Street, New York, Sole Agents for the United States, 
who (if your druggist does not keep them) 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM'S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 20 CENTS A B03, 


BEECHAM’S PILLS act like magic on a weak stomach. 
FOR A DISORDERED LIVER try BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS cure bilious and nervous ills. 





WANAMAKER'S 


No store in the world so big as 
Wanamaker’s. No dry godds busi- 
ness in America so great. Size 
alene don’t count, but do you sup- 
pose a business would grow as.this 
has if goods and prices and treat- 
ment were not right? 

Theré is no quesiion about either. 
Any proper thing for wear, or 

- home use, or decoration, is here, 
and. for as little as anywhere else— 
probably for less. 

Sporting Goods, Furnishing 
Goods, Housekeeping Articles, and 
a wilderness of other things. 

You can write for what you want 
and be served as well as‘if you 
came to. the store. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


PHILADELPHIA. - 


v= No Chemicals, =e 


W. Baxer & Co.'s 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 
J}, Aisa Pe 


To increase the solubility of the powdered cocoa, vari- 
ous expedients are employed, most of them being based 
upon the action of some alkali, potash, soda or even am- 


monia, Cocoa which hasbeen prepared by one of these }- 


chemical processes, can usually be recognized at once by 
the distinct alkaline reaction of the infusion in water. 


W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa 


is manufactured from the first stage to the last by per- 
fect mechanical processes, mo chemical being 
used in its preparation. By one of the most 
ingenious of these mechanical processes the greatest de- 
gree Of fineness is secured withaut the sacrifice of the 

_ attractive and beautiful red color which is characteristic 
of an absolutely pure and natural cocoa, 


W. Baker & Co., Dorchester, Mass, 


Pere ones. powess Ge} 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pu re. 


This. powder never varies, A marvel of 
strength, and wholesomeness, More eeonomi 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be‘sdld in competition 
with the multitude of vette neh alum or 


‘all Street, N.Y. 
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YoU 
WANT 
TO 


KNOW 


ANYTHING ABOUT 
ANY OR EVERY 
FORM OF 


aa a 
REPEL 


Life Insurance, 


ADDRESS THE 


aa 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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